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We must remember 


the real meanings of our... . 


SYMBOLS OF FANTH 


4 wee WAS ONCE a holy man in India who 
lived in solitude, spending his days in 
meditation and prayer. Each evening it was 
his custom to pour some melted butter into 
a silver bowl, which he placed on a stand 
as a libation to his god. On one occasion, 
however, his cat drank the melted butter 
before the god had a chance to receive the 
offering. Thereafter, each evening before 
performing the ceremony, he carefully tied 
his cat to the foot of his bed and then made 
his offering to his god. 

By his singular piety this holy man at- 
tracted many disciples who tried to under- 
stand and practice his way of life. When 
they observed his evening ritual, they began 
to do likewise. If they did not have a cat, 
they procured one; for the silver bowl, the 
melted butter, and the cat tied to the foot 
of the bed were, in their minds, all parts of 
the complete ceremony. They continued the 
practice long after the holy man had died. 

Some years later there was a famine in 


the land, and there was no butter to be of- 
fered to the god. But every evening each 
disciple still carefully tied a cat to the foot 
of his bed as he offered his prayer. 

Perhaps we smile at such benightedness, 
but the same attitude can be found in mod- 
ern Christian churches. 

“It is Sunday, but no church for me, for 
my dark suit is still at the tailor’s.” 

“Some careless usher has put strangers 
in our family pew where Grandpa always 
sat.” 

“How dreadful to have Communion with- 
out lighted candles on the altar.” 

In every religious practice there is an 
outward form and an inward meaning. The 
form has its place and its importance. In 
the church there is no place for careless and 
shoddy ceremony. But when forms remain 
after meanings have been lost, religion has 
turned into superstition. In the church, the 
great things that happen are not visible— 
they happen in the souls of men. 


—THE REVEREND HAROLD E. NICELY 
The Brick Presbyterian Church, 
Rochester, New York 
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Danger in ‘Overture H’ 


Toward the close of the last General 
Assembly, without due consideration 
because of the pressure to adjourn, the 
Assembly voted to send down to the 
presbyteries for debate and vote a pro- 
posed change in the government of the 
Church known as Overture H. 

This overture is to be found in full 
on pages 223-225 of the General Assem- 
bly Minutes of 1950. It proposes certain 
changes in Sections I to VIII of Chapter 
XXVI of the Form of Government. 
These have to do with “The General 
Council.” One may say that The Gen- 
eral Council is the executive, adminis- 
trative, and promotional committee set 
tp by the General Assembly to make 
the Presbyterian Church function more 
efficiently. 

This overture was passed by the 
162nd General Assembly, which voted 
to send it down to the presbyteries be- 
cause of the declaration: “The time has 
come to strengthen the Council further 
so that it can fulfill the purposes for 
which it was established.” It is our con- 
viction that it is strong enough, and is 
fulfilling its purpose, and that to en- 
large its membership and especially its 
powers, might encourage it to become 
master instead of servant of the Church 
and of the General Assembly. Do our 
presbyteries want greater “centraliza- 
tion of power” in the General Council 
toward which Overture H definitely 
points? 

At the present time the Council is 
constituted of four members ex officiis— 
The Moderator of the General Assem- 
bly, Chairman; the Stated Clerk, Secre- 
tary; and the two latest ex-Moderators. 
There are also fifteen members-at-large, 
and five other elected representatives, 
one from each of the four Boards and 
the Committee on Theological Semi- 
naries. The members-at-large this year 
are from the following areas: California, 
two; District of Columbia; Florida; Tli- 
nois; Kansas; Minnesota; Missouri; New 
Jersey; New York, two; Pennsylvania, 
two; Texas; and Utah—admittedly a 
widely distributed representation, truly 
members-at-large. The Council now 
meets in connection with the General 
Assembly, and also in October and 
March. 

It is our belief that Overture H should 
not receive an affirmative vote in our 
265 presbyteries, and for these reasons: 

I. Section II contains a questionable 
clause. It is: “The General Council, 
subject to the authority of the General 
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Assembly . . . shall be charged with the 
following duties . . . to direct and re- 
view the work of the Office of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and of the Departments 
of the General Assembly located there- 
in; to review the regular report of the 
Department of Ministerial Relations. . .” 

It is that word direct that we fear. 
The office of the General Assembly has 
hitherto had its directive or mandate 
from the Assembly itself. The Stated 
Clerk might find himself “controlled” or 
“limited” by the General Council. Up 
to now he has been the servant of, and 
responsible to, the General Assembly 
alone. 

II. Section V proposes an enlarge- 
ment of the General Council to twenty- 
four members from the church-at-large, 
“of whom twelve shall be ministers; and 
of the remaining twelve, not less than 
six shall be ruling elders, and not more 
than six women who shall be in full 
communion of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. who may be ruling 
elders. .. .” 

We find ourselves opposed to this 
for the following reasons: (1) The Gen- 
eral Council is large and strong enough 
at present, and its membership widely 
distributed, as shown above. 

(2) The argument of experience. It 
was my privilege to sit for three years 
on the General Council, and I found it 
a group of devoted, hard-working serv- 
ants of the Church, thoroughly compe- 
tent to handle the most difficult matters 
of policy and strategy that came before 
it. Great is our indebtedness to the 
members-at-large who give freely and 
lovingly of their time and talent to this 
service. 

(3) The argument of increased cost. 
Last year, according to the treasurer of 
the General Assembly, the General 
Council expenditures were $22,275.33, 
and well over a third of this was for 
“expenditures incident to attendance at 
meetings of the members-at-large.” 
Should the General Council be enlarged 
by nine new members, and should the 
final section of Overture H (VIII) be 
approved, namely, “concerning the elec- 
tion of a Secretary of the General Coun- 
cil, whose duties, term of office, and 
salary, shall be determined by the Gen- 
eral Council, subject to the approval of 
the General Assembly,” it is quite con- 
ceivable that the General Council ex- 
penditures might leap from $27,375.33 
to $50,000.00. Last year the per capita 
General Assembly tax was again lifted: 


this time from seventeen to nineteen 
cents. That means an estimated in- 
creased cost of “operation” in 1951 of 
$47,839.34. Must we not try to halt, 
wherever possible, our beloved Church’s 
mounting administrative and promo- 
tional expenses? 

III. An argument based on a misgiv- 
ing about Section VIII. Should this 
overture be answered in the affirmative, 
our two front executive officers, the 
Stated Clerk of the General Assembly 
and the Secretary of the General Coun- 
cil, might be tempted, in the nature of 
the case, to unchristian misunderstand- 
ing, and even to rivalry and conflict. 
The very possibility of such should be 
avoided. 

IV. Under Section II, the first of the 
duties with which the General Council 
is charged is thus stated: “To cultivate 
and promote the spiritual welfare of 
the whole Church.” That is totally new! 
It seems very like intrusion into the 
sphere of the General Assembly itself, 
since Chapter XII, Section V of the 
Form of Government says: “To the 
General Assembly belongs the power 

. of superintending the concerns of 
the whole Church, and in general . . . the 
promotion of charity, truth, and _holi- 
ness, through all the churches.” 

—Freperick W. Evans 


Moderator of the 158th General Assembly 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


“Tons” of Blessings 

« “Count your many blessings. Name 
them ‘ton by ton.’” In the September 
16 issue of PresBYTERIAN LIFE you 
kindly printed our request for corres- 
pondence with churches that might be 
able to supply us with copies of the old 
Presbyterian Hymnal now out of print. 
To date we have received more than 
forty cards and letters offering us vari- 
ous quantities free if we would just pay 
the postage. This was “exceeding abun- 
dantly above all that we could ask or 
think,” and a fine commentary on the 
generosity of our brethren of “like 
precious faith. . . .” 


—STANERT L, DRANSFIELD 
Pastor, Old Greenwich Presbyterian Church 
Stewartsville, N. J. 


Prayer and the Weather 

« Relative to “How Shall We Pray? Is 
It Any Good Praying About the Weath- 
er?” in PresByTERIAN Lire of Novem- 
ber 11, I wish to call attention to the 
arid regions of the West where the 
matter of a clear day for the children to 
go on a picnic is of no concern, for most 
days are clear. Irrigation produces the 
food for millions of people. Without 
winter rain and snow to fill reservoirs 
and replenish underground water, the 
land would revert to an arid condition 
and people would suffer. A dry winter 
results in shortages, and two or three 
in succession approach disaster. . . wells 
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SOUNDING BOARD 
may go dry. People need water and it 
is all right to pray for what you need. 

A year ago in this region the Roman 
Catholic Church ordered prayers for 
needed rain. Many Protestant churches 
were equally active in the matter. I 
suspect that some Presbyterian pastors 
took the position of Leslie D. Weather- 
head and did not approve of this action. 
Perhaps they forgot about Elijah and 
his success in prayer on both the dry 
and wet side. 

—G. H. Hocue 


Engineer, Lindmore Irrigation District 
Lindsay, Calif. 


“Comedy of Errors” 


A proofreader’s lapse, allowing “bare- 
headed” to go out as 
(“Dark Madonna,” P. L., December 9), 
startled a reader into a spurt of light 
verse: 


I Can’t Bear It 


A grizzly situation meets the eye, 
A polar chill creeps down the curving 
spine, 
There stands an apparition to be 
dreaded— 
A little girl upon the stage—bear- 
headed. .. . 
Ah, PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, your face 
is red, 
You put upon a child a great bearhead. 
—RutuH IKELER 
Lambertville, N. J. 
In this humiliating state of affairs, we 
can only point out, with retaliatory glee, 
that reader lIkeler also erred: It was not 
a child, but Sunday school teacher Bes- 
sie, whom we masqueraded as a bear. 
—THE EDITORS 


Synod of Nebraska Supports 
Its College, Too 


« Congratulations to the Synod of North 
Dakota for its decision to undergird its 
fine Presbyterian college, Jamestown 
College. (“North Dakota Synod Acts to 
Support Presbyterian College,” P.L., 
Dec. 9, p. 30.) However, Dr. Samuel S. 
George is slightly in error in thinking 
that “...no group of churches in the 
Presbyterian persuasion—at least in re- 
cent years—has ever made so far-reach- 
ing a decision to support Christian 
Higher Education within its bounds.” 
The Synod of Nebraska...in 1949 
voted to recommend that each church 
raise fifty cents per member per year 
for a synod-wide fund in Christian 
Higher Education, forty cents of this to 
go to its Presbyterian college here at 
Hastings, and ten cents to go to the 
Westminster Foundation at the Uni- 
versity and State Teachers colleges... 

—WmM. MARSHALL FRENCH 


President, Hastings College 
Hastings, Nebraska 


“bearheaded” 








American 
Auditorium Chairs 
with pew ends 


Amettan 
AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
FOR DIGNITY AND COMFORT 


Increasingly, modern churches 
are turning to the dignity and 
comfort, as well as the beauty 
and durability of American Up- 
holstered Chairs. This type of 
seating also lends itself to curved 
rows. Write to us in detail about 
your needs. 
DEPARTMENT 1156 

AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


World's Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 














YyYou’LL FIND 

the church furnishings advertise- 
ments in Presbyterian Life helpful 
in planning for improvements. 

















200,000th P. L. Family 


Mr. and Mrs. Wesley S. Corbin 
and their three children became the 


200,000th family on PResBYTERIAN 


| Lire’s circulation rolls when David B. 
| Watermulder, pastor of First Presbyte- 


| rian Church, Watertown, New York, 
sent their subscription as one of 442 








jul rds give 
you that 
Wonderful 
Feeling! 


Yon too can have that wonderful feeling of knowing 
that you have enough money to buy the extras you 
want...knowing that you don't have to scrimp. 


BIG MONEY 










SPARE TIME! 


When you call on your friends, go 
shopping, attend a club-meeting 
show FRIENDSHIP All- Occasion 
Greeting Card Assortments. Every- 
body needs Birthday. Get-Well and 
other Greeting Cards. Folks will be 
Y glad to buy from you when they see 
cod lovely cards for all events, packed 
handy, low-priced Box Assortments. 


MAKE $50 EASILY . . . QUICKLY! 
Sell only 100 new 21-Card All-Occasion 
Assortments. Amazing $1 value sells 
itself; pays you up to 100% cash profit! 
Add to your earnings with DeLuxe, 
25-eard Super- Value, ‘Tops ’N 
Pops’’, Imprinted Scented Scripts, 
many more. Extra cash bonus. Easy 
fund-raising plan for groups. Start earn- 
ing with Assortments on approval and 
Samples EE Imprint Samples! Write TODAY! 


SEND NO MONEY— MAIL COUPON NOW! 


| FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS, INC. 1 


414 ADAMS ST., ELMIRA, NEW YORK | 
Rush full facts about your earning plan in- 
| cluding Assortments on approval and FREE Im- ] 
| print Samples. 
FONG. ccc ccc cccccccsccceesesesseesece ! 
| BRRIGES s cece ce pecscessseceseveceeseeess ! 
CMY. ccc cccccccvcces Zone. ..State........ ! 


En anenenintmenandenamenasnaeell 















| on the church’s Every Home Plan list. 


Here are the things which distinguish 
them in their church far beyond numer- 
ical happenstance of their subscription. 

Mr. Corbin: director of research 
and development for one of the largest 
paper machine builders. Wesley Corbin 
brought his family to Watertown and 
its First Church two-and-a-half years 
ago. He's song leader and president of 
the Men’s Bible Class; -took part in the 
New Life Movement; is chairman of 
the Boy Scout troop committee, and is 
active in the Men’s Council. 

Mrs. Corbin: participates in the 
Women’s Guild, Youth Choir Mother 
Committee, and the annual homecoming 
luncheon for sixty-some college stu- 
dents. She is den mother for a cub pack. 

Robert: (seated, center) is a nine- 
year-old member of the junior depart- 
ment of the Sunday school. He sings 
every Sunday in the Youth Choir. 

Grace Ann: she’s vice-moderator of 
the Senior High Westminster Fellow- 
ship and sings in the Chancel Choir. 
Last summer she went to St. Lawrence 
Presbytery’s summer conference, 

John: twin brother of Grace Ann, 
John is a star scout and patrol leader of 
the church troop. Last summer he went 
to the scout jamboree at Valley Forge. 


He has sung in the Chancel Choir, 


Cncunetsen DIDN’T STOP grow- 
ing with the 200,000th family. 
The 250,000th name and address 
were in the files before this issue 
—R. H. H. 


was mailed. 
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Ralph Waldo Lloyd (“Can the 
Presbyterians Get Together Again?” 
page 11) is chairman of the Perma- 
nent Commission on Interchurch 
Relations, A Presbyterian U.S.A. 
minister, he has lived much of his 
life in Tennessee, and has been both 
moderator and chairman of the 
Committee on United Promotion for 
the Synod of Mid-South. Since 1930 
he has been president of Maryville 
College, Tennessee. 


Otto A. Piper, now on the faculty 
of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
writes of his native land (“Ger- 
many’s Background: Despair and 
Fear,” page 13). Disaffection with 
the Nazi regime impelled him to 
come to this country shortly before 
World War II. He is president of the 
Emergency Committee for German 
Protestantism, which aids pastors 
and church workers in Germany. 


THE COVER 


The U. S. Air Force Captain reading 
the inscription, “BUILDING FIRST 
USED FOR WORSHIP BY THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN 
PYENGYANG,” is medical mission- 
ary, Howard F. Moffett. Dr. Moffett, 
now attached to the headquarters 
staff of the Fifth Air Force, is on 
leave from the Taegu Presbyterian 
Hospital where until last summer 
he was the superintendent. Howard’s 
father, Dr. Sam Moffett, was a pi- 
oneer medical missionary in Pyeng- 
yang in 1892 where he immedi- 











ately began to hold worship services 
on street corners and later in his 
house. He lived to see the Presby- 
terian Mission at Pyengyang with 
its seminary, hospital, boys’ and 
girls’ schools become one of the 
largest and perhaps most influential 
Christian outposts in the world. In 
honor of Dr. Sam Moffett, the 
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Korean Christians erected the Mof- 
fett Memorial building and placed 
this monument at the site of Dr. 
Moffett’s home. 

Howard Moffett, born and raised 
in Pyengyang, was one of the first 
Americans to enter the North Ko- 
rean capital. Pyengyang had forty 
days of freedom from Communists. 
Howie Moffett was one of the last 
to leave. 

For him, as for all men every- 
where who value Christianity and 
religious freedom, the retreat from 
Pyengyang by U.N. forces following 
their demolition of all major build- 
ings lest they aid the enemy was 
Operation Heartbreak. That is the 
title of the picture story on pages 
based on excerpts from first reports 
by Robert J. Cadigan, editor of Pres- 
byterian Life, and John T, Peters, 
United Promotion Secretary. 

Cover photo and pictures on 

pages 8-10 by Raymond Pro- 

vost, missionary photographer. 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


Although traditionally a Bud- 
dhist land, Korea has been more 
hospitable to Christianity than most 
countries in the Orient. There are 
some 1,000,000 Korean Christians, 
the majority of whom are Presby- 
terians. 

What has been the impact on this 
sizeable Christian community of 
the savage war that has rolled up 
and down their homeland for seven 
months? Detailed reports from Rob- 
ert J. Cadigan and John T. Peters, 
who have just returned from Korea, 
will appear in our next issue. In 
Seoul alone there are 190 Presby- 
terian churches. And in peacetime 
conditions, nearly all Korean Prot- 
estant churches are self-supporting. 
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The Importance of Our Words 


| pes WAS A GREAT TEACHER, He em- 
phasized one side of the truth at a 
time so as to force it deep into the minds 
and hearts of his hearers. At one time 
he said, “Not every one that saith unto 
me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
Kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth 
the will of my Father who is in heaven.” 
To emphasize the truth that words count 
for little compared with deeds, at the 
end of the Sermon on the Mount he said, 
“Every one that heareth these words of 
mine, and doeth them not, shall be 
likened unto a foolish man who built 
his house upon the sand, and it 
fell, and great was the fall thereof.” 

On other occasions, however, he em- 
phasized the importance of words. To 
those who said that Jesus was able to 
cast out demons because he was the 
prince of demons, he said, “Every idle 
word that men shall speak, they shall 
give account thereof in the day of judg- 
ment. For by thy words shalt thou be 
justified, and by thy words thou shalt 
be condemned” (Matt, 12:36-37). 

How can it be that we can be judged 
by our words? 

We can be judged by our words be- 
cause they reveal our characters. Some 
of those who watched Peter at the time 
of Jesus’ trial said, “Of a truth thou also 
art one of them; for thy speech maketh 
thee known.” His accent marked him as 
a Galilean. 

Our words reveal our tastes, our 
reverence or irreverence, our sincerity 
or our insincerity, our honesty or our 
dishonesty, our loyalty or our disloyalty. 
Some years ago the story was told of a 
political candidate who tried to win 
votes from both the law-respecting citi- 
zens and the law-breakers. His speeches 
were recorded and reproduced to the 
wrong audiences, revealing the duplic- 
ity of the candidate, and he was soundly 
defeated. His words revealed his char- 
acter. Since God knows what we say in 
public and what we say in secret, he 
can judge us by our words, for they 
betray us. 

Our words are important also because 
they help to build or undermine our 
characters. It has often been said that 
we “might as yell say it as think it,” but 
thoughts and emotions expressed in 
words react upon our personalities, Pro- 
fanity cannot help but undermine our 
reverence for God and our self-control. 
Jesus insisted upon confessing before 
men, A wise minister suggested to his 


younger brethren that when a person is 
received into the church on profession 
of faith, he be urged to tell his com- 
panions in factory, store, or office of the 
step he has taken. This will react upon 
his faith and character so as to strength- 
en him in his Christian life. What we 
say either builds or undermines our 
characters. 

There is a third reason why our words 
are important: they influence others. A 
boy struggled with doubts for months 
because of a careless word of a Chris- 
tian whom he respected. Unclean words 
may leave an impression upon a hearer 
that will be a temptation to him, but 
noble words can arouse noble purposes, 
for words stimulate emotions and stir 
to action. Brutus spoke words to the 
crowd at Caesar’s funeral, and his words 
aroused patriotism and loyalty to Rome. 
Antony spoke words, and the crowd 
became a mob that rushed rioting through 
the streets. Words made the difference. 

One of God’s greatest gifts to men 
is the gift of speech. What a privilege 
it is! What an influence for good it 
makes possible. Think of Paul’s words 
to the Romans: “Whosoever shall call 
upon the name of the Lord shall be 
saved. How then shall they call on him 
in whom they have not believed? And 
how shall they believe in him whom 
they have not heard? And how shall 
they hear without a preacher?” We can 
speak words that will make Jesus Christ 
known and lead to faith and new life 
in him. 

Are we to be judged only by the 
words we speak, or will we be judged 
by the words we have failed to say? 

Prayer—“O Lord, open thou my lips: 
And my mouth shall show forth thy 
praise.” 

Scripture Readings 
First Day: Matt. 12:33-37. The importance of 
our words. 
Second Day: Gen. 3:1-8. Tempting words. 
Third Day: Gen. 27:1-4, 15-23. Deceiving words. 
Fourth Day: Psalm 15. The worshiper God ap- 
prov es. 
Fifth Day: Ex. 20:7. Reverence for God’s name. 
Sixth Day: Ezekiel 33:1-9. The responsibility of 
the watchman. 
Seventh Day: Prov. 15:1-5. Words of peace and 
wisdom. 
Eighth Day: Prov. 25:9-12. A word fitly spoken. 
Ninth Day: Matt. 28:16-20. The great commission. 
Tenth Day: John 4:27-41. She spoke a word for 

Christ. 

Eleventh Day: Acts 4:5-20. Daring to speak. 

Twelfth Day: James 3:1-12. The right use of 
the tongue. 

Thirteenth Day: Matt. 7:15-23. Words and deeds 


must match. 
Fourteenth Day: Rom. 10:11-15. God’s spokesmen. 


—Park Hays MILLER 
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Editorial Comment 


By Paul Calvin Payne 











A LIVING FAITH FOR YOUTH 


The thousands of boys who are dying in Korea are 
too young to have had a voice in shaping the world 
trends which have led to the present disaster; yet they 
are the chief sufferers. 

Suffering with them are the millions of youth at 
home who find themselves suddenly thrust into a 
world of baffling frustrations and terrifying uncer- 
tainties. It is a world where they may not lie down 
at night to untroubled sleep and peaceful dreams. 
It is a world where they must interrupt their schooling, 
quit their new jobs, postpone marriage and home 
making, and separate from sweethearts and families. 
It is a world where they must do all this with scant 
assurance that if they survive, the world into which 
they emerge, after the red dust clears, will ever in 
their lifetime be normal. It is a world where, the other 
day, an eleven-year-old asked, “Father, will I live 
to be twenty?” 

Such a world- puts searching questions to the 
Church as we prepare to observe “Young People’s 
Day” on Sunday, January 28. How are we going to 
observe this day? Are we going to “let the young 
people conduct the church service,” tell them how 
nicely they've done it, and then let them slip into the 
background of our thinking and planning for another 
year? Or are we really going to give them a “break” 
this time? In all today’s hopelessness and frustration 
and suffering there is one thing, the most needful 
thing of all, that the Church alone can provide for 
these young folks. 

Of course, they need a sane and peaceful world. 
The Church must work and pray and sacrifice as 
never before to secure that end. But there is a greater 
need than this in their lives. It is the need of a faith 
in God so real and so radiant that it will sustain them 
whether the future brings peace or war. Without this 
faith life is meaningless. People can endure unbeliev- 
able suffering and privation, but there is one thing no 
one can endure, even in peace, and that is life without 
God with its inevitable accompaniment, the lack of 
any conviction that life has meaning. This sense of 
meaninglessness that produced, during the halcyon 
days of the late nineteen-twenties, such an epidemic 
of suicides among university students that a news- 
paper columnist “wise cracked,” “Does one have to 
be a university student to commit suicide?” 

Without a vigorous faith in God our young people 
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will be totally unfortified for the kind of world in 
which they are going to have to live, and the Ameri- 
can nation faces the prospect of an epidemic of 
juvenile delinquency on the home front which will 
make that of World War II look like a Sunday school 
picnic by comparison. Without a vital faith in God, 
those who are torn from their homes will be menaced 
by a wave of cynicism which will tend to unfit them 
for constructive citizenship after they return. 

For these reasons on Young People’s Sunday the 
Church must dedicate itself, with an earnestness such 
as it has never before shown, to the needs of youth. 
It must be a day on which the Church asks itself 
searching questions about the children who crowd 
our primary and junior departments in the Sunday 
Church School and who dwindle to a mere handful 
as they reach senior high and college age. 

The reason for the Church’s frustration in its 
youth program does not lie in any lack of readiness 
to respond on the part of youth. The trouble is not 
that young people are hard to reach. It is that we are 
indifferent about reaching them. There is scarcely a 
pastor who is not at his wit’s end to secure competent 
adult sponsors for his youth groups; yet the Presby- 
terian Church enrolis in its membership an excep- 
tionally high proportion of such adults. 

Too many brilliant attractive Christian women are 
putting social “obligations” above the religious needs 
of their young people. Too many successful, capable 
men are too busy doing things with men their own 
age to take time for the most exciting adventure life 
offers—the adventure of helping determine the shape 
of tomorrow’s world. 

Let this Young People’s Day make history. Let it 
be the day when the Church at last begins to take its 
young people seriously. We are making sacrifices to 
put weapons of physical destruction in their hands. 
We are being urged to give up butter to give them 
guns. Let’s give up more butter to give them God. 
How about a year of tithing in 1951 to launch the 
Church effectively into its task of making God real 
to our boys and girls? 

Young People’s Day? There should be not one, 
but three hundred sixty-five in every year when the 
Church addresses itself with vigor and sacrificial 
devotion to the great work of giving its youth a living 
faith in an all-loving, all-powerful God. 
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The moderator of the General Assembly of the Korean Presbyterian Church, the Reverend Zai Hwa Choi, preaches a sermon in what 
remains of a bombed sanctuary in a village near Taegu. Korean Christians maintain the faith that God will turn evil into good. 


KOREA: Operation Heartbreak 


Excerpts from first reports of Robert J. Cadigan and John T. Peters 





























North Korean capitol (left) was built on the Presbyterian Mission compound in Pyengyang. The war all but over, we dreamed 
of its use as a Christian hospital or seminary. Russian murals on walls of Song Sil Academy for Boys (right) symbolize 
1945 victory over the Japanese, Retreating UN forces destroyed these and other buildings on compound on December 4. 
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Over 400 were meeting for week of Bible study and prayers of 
thanksgiving for liberation at Westgate Presbyterian Church 
in Pyengyang. Hour later, we learned city would fall to Reds. 


Missionary—Chaplain Harold Voelkel speaks to North Kor- 
ean prisoners in Pyengyang. He contrasts Communism with 
gospel, forthrightly urges seeking Christ and repentance. 


Missionary Harry Hill visits wounded South Korean soldiers Conference of churchmen on relief problems was interrupted 
by news that Pyengyang could not be held. (Left to right) J. 
Talmage, Harry Hill, Fr. Carroll, John Peters, Ed. Adams 


in hospital. Hill stayed in Pyengyang until last, arranged be- 
fore leaving for mission truck to evacuate Christian leaders, 


We were flown south by embassy plane, but once again refugees, fleeing the Communist armies headed south, had to wait 
for hours for turn on barges crossing Taedong River. Later the Army cooperated with missionaries in arranging flat-car trans- 
portation south from Seoul for Christian leaders and their families who had survived previous “liquidation” by Communists. 
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Back in Seoul, there was a general fear that the Red armies would soon be there and retake the capital city. We visited the 
sixty refugee families sheltered by the Young Nak Church where Ned Adams (above) spoke a few words of comfort to a 
widow preparing a meal for her grandchildren. Presbyterian field administrator for Korea, Ned Adams is universally loved. 


Over 500 families of the Young Nak Presbyterian Church in Seoul lost their homes during summer’s fighting. Young Nak 
Church takes care of 85 orphans. Babies on left just don’t feel like eating. This doll is the only toy we saw in all Korea. 
Back im USA, we read “964 Korean waifs air-lifted to safety.” We pray to God these children were among them. 
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Presbyterians cooperate. From left, Moderator Hugh Evans (U.S.A.); Dr. T. M. Tay- 
lor (United Presbyterian) ; author Ralph Lloyd (U.S.A.), and Dr, Frank H. Caldwell, 


right, (U.S.), listen to report of Dr. T. K. Young, head of U.S. 


Church’s 


cooperation and union committee at recent joint conference in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CAN THE PRESBYTERIANS 
GET TOGETHER AGAIN? 


By RALPH W. LLOYD 


I. RECENT MONTHS, with the help of 
colleagues in both Churches, I have 
been gathering information as to spe- 
cific ways and places in which the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States 
of America (U.S.A.) and our sister 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
States (U.S.) are doing things together. 
The list has become a long and signifi- 
cant one, There is evident steady growth 
in acquaintance and cooperation. This 
means not only increased _ service 
through united efforts, but it points to- 
ward the reunion for which so many 
in each of these two Presbyterian house- 
holds are earnestly praying. 

Since 1937 there have been many 
joint conferences and working sessions 
by committees representing our two 
Churches. In 1945 they presented to 
their respective General Assemblies. for 
study and distribution, the first tentative 
draft of a plan of reunion, including a 
constitution for a reunited Church. In 
1947 a second tentative draft was pre- 
sented and distributed, and in 1948 a 
third. In the latter year the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States voted “that for a 
period of five years the entire plan of 
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reunion with the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America be held 
in abeyance, and that during that time 
the Committee confine its activities to 
exploring avenues of acquaintance and 
cooperation only, except that the Com- 
mittee shall complete the plan by March 
1, 1949, and have the same printed. . , .” 
The joint drafting committee then 
prepared the plan for printing, and drew 
up an outline of “avenues of acquaint- 
ance and cooperation” which the Gen- 
eral Assemblies of 1949 approved. 
Half of the five-year period has 
passed, The plan, now held in abeyance, 
is by agreement subject to further re- 
vision before a vote is taken, but is 
considered by the joint drafting com- 
mittee as virtually completed. Mean- 
while, throughout both Churches, many 
“avenues of acquaintance and coopera- 
tion” are being explored and traveled. 
The following paragraphs present a 
summary of representative projects. 
There are others of which we know, but 
for which there is not space here; doubt- 
less there are many more of which we 
do not yet know. Some are new develop- 
ments, some are old, but all reveal an 
increasing unity in spirit and program. 
The Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 
renders its magnificent service chiefly 
in the sixteen states between Texas and 





Maryland. It has seventeen synods, 
eighty-seven presbyteries, 3,602 local 
churches, and approximately 655,000 
communicant members, But the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A. also is at 
work in all of these same sixteen states, 
with very small numbers in some, but 
with considerable numbers in others. It 
has in this southern area thirteen synods, 
sixty-nine presbyteries, 1,727 local 
churches, and approximately 305,000 
communicant members. 


Working together 


Many thousands of these Presbyte- 
rians who are neighbors in the South 
know each other and associate freely 
across the U.S.-U.S.A. denominational 
line. Increasingly they are doing things 
together on the synod, presbytery, and 
local church levels. (For the sake of 
brevity these two Churches are fre- 
quently designated informally by the 
initials US and USA.) 

Within the past year there have been 
joint synod meetings in Kentucky, West 
Virginia, Florida, Texas, and Missouri. 
In Kentucky, the women also held a 
joint Synodical Meeting in 1950, In 
some areas, as in Kentucky and Florida, 
this joint program has been in progress 
for a period of years. Other synods ex- 
change fraternal delegates, invite speak- 
érs from the other Church, and contem- 
plate future joint meetings and projects. 
The usual pattern of these joint meet- 
ings is to live and eat together, to meet 
jointly for devotional hours and popular 
meetings and separately for business. It 
is not unusual now to find our synods 
in the North or West inviting speakers 
from the US Church, or to find US 
synods inviting speakers from USA 
synods in the North or West. 

The young people of Kentucky have 
gone on ahead of their elders. In June of 
this year the Westminster Fellowship 
of the USA Church and the Youth Fel- 
lowship of the US Church merged into 
one united youth fellowship synod. 

Various joint meetings of USA and 
US presbyteries likewise are reported, 
as at Texarkana, Texas, last May, and 
in West Tennessee and at Nashville 
during the past two years. One of the 
interesting joint meetings last year was 
that of the presbvteries of Atlanta (US), 
Chattanooga (USA), and Second (As- 
sociate Reformed Presbyterian). 


Joint Seminars 


Ministers of both Churches are in- 
creasingly attending the same Faith and 
Life seminars in the South. We found 
cooperative plans in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Kentucky, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, Texas, and West Virginia. In 
the Birmingham area, the Faith and 
Life seminar is now jointly sponsored. 
In West Virginia there is an annual joint 
synod-wide seminar for ministers, 
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In Kansas City, there is a Pan-Pres- 
byterian ministers club. In Oklahoma 
City, the Geneva Fellowship is com- 
posed of ministers of the US, USA, and 
United Presbyterian Churches. Last 
March these three groups conducted a 
joint preaching mission under a promi- 
nent US Presbyterian minister from an- 
other state and with an exchange of 
pulpits on the preceding Sunday. 

Changing Pulpits 

The number of calls accepted by min- 
isters in each of the two denominations 
to pastorates or professorships or ad- 
ministrative positions in the other is 
impressive. Most of these men quickly 
feel at home in the new relationships. 
There is frequent interchange of pulpits 
throughout the whole country—to the 
pleasure and profit of all concerned. 

Of course, in hundreds of southern 
communities, ministers of the two com- 
munions live and work together with 
little consciousness of difference except 
in affiliation. This is the most funda- 
mental way of fellowship. 

Louisville Presbyterian Seminary has 
a long and notable history as a jointly- 
sponsored institution. Likewise have 
Centre College of Kentucky, West- 
minster College in Missouri, and Davis 
and Elkins College in West Virginia. 

Work among Presbyterian students on 
eleven university campuses of the South 
is in a pattern of joint sponsorship and 
joint service. Sometimes it is adminis- 
tered chiefly by one, sometimes by the 
other, sometimes by a joint board, all 
times by a united spirit. On southern 
college campuses ministries of both 
Churches are to “Presbyterian” students, 
not to “US” or “USA” Presbyterian 
students. 


Youth conferences 


More and more young people’s con- 
ferences are being jointly sponsored, 
not only in Kentucky, which has been 
cited, but also in Alabama, Tennessee, 
West Virginia, Missouri, and Texas. In 
Texas a joint Committee on Cooperation 
in Christian Education has been at work 
for a year. It is planning a joint young 
people’s conference of 300, has a coop- 
erative caravan program with five teams, 
and is exploring a cooperative leadership 
training program. 


Ix MosT AREAS of the South there is 
a mutually friendly and helpful spirit 
in the work of the two denominations, 
in city and country, among all groups 
of people. Here and there we find fed- 
erated churches or federated programs. 
Among these are seven small USA 
churches and six small US churches in 
the Tupelo, Mississippi, area united in 
a larger parish project, In two Kentucky 
counties, with Booneville as the center, 
there is a missionary project conducted 
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under a united staff and a united 
budget. 

Across the world our two Churches 
work together in the foreign missions 
enterprise in such united churches as 
the Church of Christ in China, and in 
schools and colleges and hospitals of 
various countries. It is worthy of note 
that the senior secretaries of the two 
Boards of Foreign Missions traveled to- 
gether last year to survey the needs of 
Europe. 

The U.S. General Assembly has ac- 
cepted the invitation of the U.S.A, Gen- 
eral Assembly to cooperate in the ses- 
quicentennial celebration of the Board 
of National Missions to be held in 1952. 
Last year each of our two General As- 
semblies sent a fraternal delegate to the 
other to remain throughout the sessions. 
The U.S.A. Book of Common Worship 
has been approved by the U.S. General 
Assembly as the book of worship for its 


Church. 


Ovx two CuurcHes have been to- 
gether for years in the International 
Council of Religious Education, For- 
eign Missions Conference of North 
America, Home Missions Council of 
North America, National Protestant 
Council of Church Women, Federal 
Council of Churches, and other coopera- 
tive bodies. We are together in the Prot- 
estant Film and Radio Commissions. 
Our representatives stood together at 
Cleveland, on November 29, during the 
impressive constituting service of the 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. 

On November 9 and 10, our Perma- 
nent Commission on Inter-Church Re- 
lations and the Permanent Committee 
on Church Cooperation and Union of 
the Presbyterian Church U.S. met to- 
gether for two days at Cincinnati. 
Two-and-a-half years have passed since 
the decision of the U.S. General Assem- 
bly to hold the plan of reunion in abey- 
ance. It seemed to those officially re- 
sponsible that this was a natural time to 
review the developments of the past 
two-and-a-half years and to make plans 
for the future. 


I. PROVED to be a happy and a bene- 
ficial meeting. Some thirty-five ministers 
and elders were there, quite evenly di- 
vided between the two Churches. The 
accomplishments listed in the foregoing 
paragraphs were reported by the writer 
of this article who in turn had learned 
of some of them from persons present. 
There was long, friendly, earnest dis- 
cussion in which all participated. 


A Third Member 


And it was more than a two-way 
conversation, A third member of the 
Presbyterian family also took part in 
the sessions. In response to a joint invi- 





tation extended last spring by U.S.A. 
and U.S Churches, the United Presby- 
terian Committee on Church Relations 
was represented by a sub-committee, 
composed of its chairman, the Stated 
Clerk of the General Assembly, and a 
prominent pastor. These men received 
a warm welcome, seemed to feel at 
home at once, and took a natural and 
helpful part in all of the discussion and 
planning. The sub-committee reported 
its visit and we now can report that the 
United Presbyterian Committee on 
Church Relations, under authorization 
given by its General Assembly, is ready 
not only to join in the program of ac- 
quaintance and cooperation, but also 
has appointed a drafting committee to 
help with further work on the plan of 
reunion upon which the U.S.A, and 
U.S. committees have been laboring for 
ten years. This is an important develop- 
ment in the Presbyterian family. The 
United Presbyterian Church is free to 
enter these conversations, as it has not 
been for several years past. Its union 
negotiations with the Reformed Church 
in America have been closed for the 
present by an insufficient vote in the 
latter Church. 


Over Breakfast 


At the constituting convention of the 
National Council of Churches in Cleve- 
land, I participated in a remarkable 
fellowship breakfast attended by per- 
sons representing all five United States 
members of the Western Section of the 
World Presbyterian Alliance. The Alli- 
ance brings together from every part 
of the globe churches which use the his- 
toric Presbyterian form of representa- 
tive government. 


An OVERFLOW CROWD came to the 
breakfast. The President of the General 
Synod of the Reformed Church in 
America was not able to be there, but 
several of his colleagues were present, 
and one spoke in his stead. The Mod- 
erators of the four other communions 
sat together and all spoke briefly and 
cheerfully. They were: President Ben 
R. Lacy, Jr., Union Theological Semi- 
nary, Richmond, Virginia, Moderator of 
the General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States; Dr. 
J. Lowrie Anderson, missionary to the 
Sudan, Moderator of the General As- 
sembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church; Dr. L. W. Goebel of Chicago, 
President of the General Synod of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church; and 
our own Moderator, Dr. Hugh I. Evans, 
pastor of Westminster Presbyterian 
Church, Dayton, Ohio. 

God is drawing us together in many 
ways. At Cleveland we talked and 
laughed together; we made plans to- 
gether; we prayed together for our dis- 
traught world and for our Churches. 
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By OTTO A. PIPER . 


’ Germany’s Background: Despair and Fear 








The Germany of today has been divided by fear and undermined by the devastation of 
war. Her spiritual life reflects those conditions. On this page, Dr. Otto A. Piper, a refugee 
from the Nazis before World War II, describes the Protestant Church as he saw it in his 
homeland last summer. On the next two pages, the story of a German refugee family and the 
problems they face are dramatized in pictures from the new church film, ““Two Kingdoms.” 








parang LIFE IN GERMANY had 
reached a pathetic low by the end 
of the war. Those who had sided with 
Hitler discovered suddenly their grave 
error, and fell into a state of utter hope- 
lessness. Those who had fought Hitler 
learned that the Allies did not differen- 
tiate between Nazis and anti-Nazis. Eco- 
nomic life had come to a standstill; cul- 
tural life was impossible in the bare 
ruins of the bombed cities; Allied propa- 
ganda hammered into the Germans’ 
minds that they were outcasts from the 
family of nations, Add to this the loss 
of property by bombing; expulsions from 
the eastern parts of Germany, by which 
one-half of the German population had 
become paupers; the enormous death 
toll during the war years, which re- 
duced each family by at least two, and 
often four or five of its members; plus 
uncertainty as to the fate of more than 
five million prisoners of war in Russia, 
and you can imagine the pressure to 
which the faith of the German people 
was exposed. 

It was in this situation, when they 
thought God had completely abandoned 
them, that the first relief parcels arrived 
in Germany from the U.S.A. The people 
simply could not believe that those who 
had been their enemies should now be 
so generous. Their Protestantism that 
had become largely a social convention, 
or had confined itself to belief in cer- 
tain tenets, was suddenly confronted 
with a new type of faith; a faith that 
forgave. 

In the light of such an experience, 
German Protestants learned to appreci- 
ate again the treasure that Luther had 
discovered for them. The Roman Cath- 
olic Church is at present engaged in a 
gigantic attempt to regain its dominion 
over Europe. Not only are the govern- 
ments in Italy, Spain, and Portugal 
aiming at a Catholic confederation, but 
Chancellor Adenauer in Germany and 
Prime Minister Schumann in France are 
in closest collaboration with ecclesiastical 
circles. And it certainly is not by chance 
that the Allied High Commissioners in 
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Germany are all three of them devout 
and active Roman Catholics. German 
Protestantism is bracing itself for a life 
and death struggle. 

In Western Germany the Protestants 
are politically in the minority, but they 
enjoy the protection of the Constitution. 
Things are more serious in the Soviet- 
controlled Eastern Zone. True enough, 
there is no full-scale persecution of the 
Protestant Church. This would be bad 
propaganda. It harms the cause of Com- 
munism internationally, and in the long 
run strengthens rather than weakens the 
persecuted Church. Thus their official 
policy now is to destroy the Church in 
a cold war. In all Communistic consti- 
tutions the Church is rigorously exclud- 
ed from public life; furthermore, any 
religious activities outside of the church 
buildings are strictly prohibited. 


Unlike the Communists 


There is no incentive in Communism 
to show spontaneous kindness to any- 
body, nor to train anybody in the direc- 
tion of love and friendship. In these 
respects Protestant youth organizations 
are the very opposite. A Communist 
youth leader who was invited once to 
a Christian youth rally, remarked in 
surprise: “Why, you stick as firmly to 
your convictions as we do to ours. How 
is it possible that you have free dis- 
cussions among you?” It is also quite 
significant that the Communistic youth 
is unable to sing. You can hear them 
shouting their battle songs, but there is 
no music in their singing. They lack the 
personal affection and the enthusiasm 
which is the soul of singing. Hence in 
the East Zone, the Evangelical Youth is 
left as the only representative of cultural 
life. 

The test of genuineness of such a life 
is daily demanded. Young people be- 
fore graduating from high school have 
to write a paper on the subject “Why 
I am a member of the Communistic 
Youth,” or “Why I did not join the 
Communistic Youth.” Members of the 
Protestant youth organization know 


that the more effectively they set forth 
their reasons why they did not join, the 
greater is the probability that “on ac- 
count of political immaturity” they will 
not be admitted to university studies. 
But they forego this privilege for the 
price for admission would be a betrayal 
of their convictions. 
Espionage 

Perhaps the most hideous feature of 
the Bolshevist system is the general 
practice of spying on people. This policy 
often brings a pastor into a desperate 
situation. As one told me, the Russian 
commander of his community asked him 
point blank to report regularly on the 
political opinions of his parishioners. He 
refused, but after a few weeks the de- 
mand was renewed. As he declined 
again, the Russian said, “Pastor, I see 
you are too sentimental. We have to 
condition you to the new order of so- 
ciety. You are too much attached to 
your people. Thus for your sake, we 
have to separate you from your wife and 
children and send them for several years 
to a camp in Russia.” 

The pastor finally promised to furnish 
the reports, realizing that if he did not 
comply with the order pressure would 
be brought to bear upon the school- 
teacher or somebody in the locality to 
do so. But his reports were deemed to 
be unsatisfactory and the Russian threat- 
ened new reprisals. The pastor eventu- 
ally was unable to bear the reproaches 
of his conscience and fled to the Western 
Zone. 


I- 1s common knowledge that a few 
hours after a presbytery or a synod has 
adjourned its meeting, the Russian au- 
thorities are informed about everything 
that has been transacted, and the views 
expressed by those present. There are 
Russian agents everywhere, and fear of 
reprisals usually prevents these people 
from disclosing their function to their 
brethren. It is this system of mutual spy- 
ing that is poisoning all social relation- 
ships in the Russian Zone. 
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In “Two Kingdoms,” 


religious film about a refugee family, Fred Hoffman (John Alberts) right, visits the Koerners at home. 


Germany’s People: The Koerners Discover Faith 


I N HIS ARTICLE preceding this page, 
Otto Piper highlights several problems 
facing the Church in Germany today. 
Some of the same questions—and others 

are raised in “Two Kingdoms,” a film 


produced by the National Lutheran 
Council and distributed by Cathedral 
Films. The hour-long motion picture 
dramatizes a tense, human story, and at 
the same time asks: How should we act 
toward the former enemies of our na- 
tion? Are those who stand aside and do 
nothing nevertheless guilty of the crimes 
committed by their government? To 
what extent do American Christians 
have a moral responsibility for the suf- 
fering in Europe? 

The story of the film centers in the 
Koerner family in western Germany, 
refugees from Silesia. But they are more 
than ordinary refugees, for Father 
Koerner has his gold watch, which 
was inscribed to him “for service to a 
grateful state.” Yes, that inscription 
meant that he had served the Nazi gov- 
ernment, had in fact been a member of 
the Nazi party. But he was “above poli- 
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* he told Fred Hoffman, an Ameri- 
can church relief worker. 

Fred tries to understand and to help 
the Koerners. Mother Koerner and 
young son Will accept his help and his 
friendship readily, but no amount of 
good will can break through the bitter- 
ness of Father Koerner and daughter 


Herr Koerner’s watch was gift of “a 


grateful state.” 


Erika, who has to support the family. 
The father, once an honored city official, 
but now just an unemployed refugee, 
blames geography, the fortunes of war, 
even God, for the troubles which have 
come to his family. He insists that the 
principles of Christianity must not inter- 
fere with the laws of the state. Religion 
and government were, for him, two 
kingdoms without a common boundary, 
without any mutual interests. 

Herr Koerner’s insistance on the sov- 
ereignty of the state brings his family 
close to disaster, and they are spared 
only when he can admit, “There is a 
higher law than the state’s, and under 
that law I am guilty.” And the crisis in 
the Koerner family takes Fred to a 
decision to change his own plans, He 
was ready to go back to America to a 
life which he thought would be far 
from the problems he had seen in Ger- 
many. But the experience of the Koer- 
ners shows him that all people—Ameri- 
cans as well as Germans—can be victims 
of divided loyalties, of trying to serve 
two masters. : 
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Fred gives young Willi Koerner (David Anderson) new clothes and a ride home, There Fred invites the family to attend church. 
Mother Koerner (Mildred Dunnock) and Willi are anxious to go, but Herr Koerner answers, ““We need help—not prayers.” 


Later Herr Koerner (Philip Collidge), standing left, attends a church 
forum and hotly denies that God’s laws are higher than the State’s. 


When he finds that his daughter Erika (Constance Ford) has been passing counterfeit money, Herr Koerner reports her to 


the police. At her trial, he admits that he too is guilty, not of counterfeiting, but of ignoring the higher laws of God. 
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YOUTH TAKES INVENTORY 


A recent survey of Westminster Fellowship leaders 


By LOIS C. COULBOURN 


1, THE LAST FEW YEARS at least nine 
major studies of youth’s spiritual attitudes 
have been made, and they have all 
found the modern boy and girl lacking 
in devotion to the Christian cause. In 
fact, Dr. Murray G. Ross, a sociologist 
who recently tested about 2000 young 
people, went so far as to say, “The pen- 
dulum has swung away from religion, 
and many feel it may never return, at 
least in such a way as will vitally affect 
community and national life.” 

Last summer PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
conducted a survey of over 1500 West- 
minster Fellowship officers. What do 
our leading Presbyterian young people 
believe about the Church? About God? 
The Bible? Jesus Christ? Is religion a 
vital force in their lives? For if it isn’t, 
then the Church is truly in danger. 

To learn something about the back- 
ground of the group, we asked them a 
number of personal questions. We dis- 
covered that two-thirds of the young 
people live in small and average-size 
towns and communities; that seventy- 
five per cent come from small families 
of three, four, and five members; that 
most of their fathers are professional and 
business men and make from $2500 to 
$10,000 a vear. 

Sixty-one per cent are high school 
students; twenty-five per cent are col- 
lege students. Of the young people who 
have finished high school, three-fourths 
are in college or have graduated from 
college, which would indicate that a 
large percentage of these future leaders 
of the Presbyterian denomination will 
he well educated. They are intelligent 
and apparently studious young people. 
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Of the entire group, sixty-five per cent 
are, or were before graduation, in the 
top twenty-five per cent of their school 
class. They are versatile young people 
and are active in sports, musical groups, 
clubs, and other organizations in addi- 
tion to Westminster Fellowship. 

Apparently they are more religious 
than their parents. It is the unusual fam- 
ily where “family worship” is practiced. 
Grace at mealtime is not said in almost 
half the families. Nor are the parents 
nearly as loyal as the young people in 
their church attendance. 


Ber IN SPITE OF THIS, and their posi- 
tion of advantage in life, and their devo- 
tion to their studies, and their busy 
extra-curricular schedules, these young 
people are among the Church’s most 
active supporters, and their outlook in 
life is a deeply spiritual one. One can 
conclude from their beliefs and _atti- 
tudes that the Presbyterian Church has 
in it a group of promising leaders who 
are seriously and sincerely dedicated to 
furthering the cause of Christ. This is 
good news, for it means that there is a 
body of Christian young people at work 
today through whom, come what may, 
the Church may live. 

One of the most revealing questions 
asked on the survey was, “What is your 
major aim or ambition in life?” Eighty- 
four per cent of the young people said 
their aim was to do something that 
would “make the world a better place 
to live in.” 

One boy wrote, “I want to be a good 
country doctor and to try to follow my 
Christian principles in my practice and 
to give my patients spiritual as well as 
medical aid.” A seventeen-year-old girl 
wrote, “Very honestly, I can say my 


ambition is to learn God’s will for my 
life and do it.” 

This attitude is very different from 
that expressed by the more “average” 
young people tested in Y.M.C.A.’s last 
year by Dr. Ross. The major goal of 
seventy-five per cent of the Y.M.C.A. 
group is “success.” “They are looking,” 
said Dr. Ross, “for the ‘Great American 
Dream’ of a life of security with the 
‘right partner,’ ‘two children (a boy and 
a girl),” ‘a little white house,’ with ‘lots 
of friends’ coming to visit, “enough money 
to retire on,’ and ‘a chance to travel’ in 
one’s old age.” Out of 1341 Westminster 
Fellowship officers who answered this 
question, only sixty-seven said their goal 
was to “be successful.” 

God is a person to these Presbyterian 
young people. They pray to him daily, 
some several times a day, for direction 
and strength, for forgiveness, and to 
thank him for his blessings. 

A sixteen-year-old girl, moderator of 
her synod Westminster Fellowship, an- 
swered the question “Why do you pray?” 
by saying, “Prayer is my most glorious 
and perhaps most frequent experience. 
It is to me a sharing not only of my 
wants, but of my constant gratitude for 
beauty and friends; a comfort in dis- 
appointment, an answer to problems.” 
A fourteen-year-old said, “I pray be- 
cause I like to hash things over with 
God.” 


Jesus is also a real being in the minds 
of these young people. One of the ques- 
tions was “What great persons living or 
dead do you most admire?” Christ was 
one of the names most frequently men- 
tioned, which indicates that he is not a 
“Bible character” to them but a man as 
real as Abraham Lincoln or Albert 
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Schweitzer or Gandhi, men they also 
listed. 

They believe Jesus was more than 
a man, however. Only a small minority 
said they think of Jesus as one of the 
greatest teachers or prophets of all time. 
The great majority answered that they 
believe Jesus is divine, “God in human 
form.” 

Most of them believe the Church is a 
divine institution. To the question on 
the Church, sixty-seven percent checked 
this answer: “The Church has been 
founded by God and through it God 
speaks to the world.” Sixteen percent 
hold the view that “The Church is the 
one sure foundation of civilized life.” 
And sixteen percent answered, “On the 
whole the Church stands for the best 
in human life, in spite of the shortcom- 
ings found in all human institutions.” 

A. G. Hollingshead, author of Elm- 
town’s Youth, found that young people 
in a community which he studied have 
a different view of the Church. They look 
on it “as a community facility like the 
school, the drug store, the city govern- 
ment, and the bowling alley. To them, 
the Church is a place where one goes to 
Sunday school, to young people’s meet- 
ing, to a church party, and, to a small 
segment, it is a place to worship or to 
hear a sermon.” 

Dr. Ross said that the young people 
he tested view the Church as “‘a good 
thing’ without conceiving of it as a di- 
vine institution or without any particular 
enthusiasm for it. In addition - found, 
“extremely few, if any, youth seem to be 
intimately identified with the churches. 
Few speak of ‘we’; the Church is re- 
ferred to as ‘they.’” 

Most of the W. F. young people ques- 
tioned have attended Sunday school for 
more than nine years, Forty-five percent 
said that in six months before they filled 
out the questionnaire they had gone to 
church services several times a week. 
Almost fifty percent said they had gone 
once a week. 

Over half of the W. F. officers are 
conscientious students of the Bible and 
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read it several times a week or more. 
Twenty-eight per cent read the Bible 
about once a week, but twenty per cent 
are negligent in this religious practice. 

In contrast, only 9.1 per cent of the 
average young people tested by Ross 
read the Bible more than once a week, 
and only 13.8 per cent read it once a 
week. 

Of all their beliefs, they are most con- 
fused about the nature of man. Thirty- 
nine per cent (most of them over eight- 
een years old) of the young people 
hold the neo-erthodox view that man 
is by nature essentially self-centered 
and that this is the root of all evil. 
Thirty-six per cent (most of them under 
eighteen years old) think he is neither 
exclusively self-centered nor unselfish, 
but sometimes one and sometimes the 
other. Twenty-five per cent believe man 
is essentially unselfish and only made 
evil by his environment. 

Most of the young people said they 
believe in immortality, but there seems 
to be some uncertainty about the 
nature of the after-life. One girl wrote, 
“I believe in life after death, but I do 
not even have an idea of the form the 
soul takes or to what experience it goes. 
The Kingdom of God is real to me, but 
I don’t understand about Hell.” 


However, although they recognize 
and adhere to most of the orthodox 
views of the Church, they are constantly 
raising questions. They want to think 
their faith through for themselves. And 
they regard the search for faith as one 
of their most difficult problems, to be 
ranked with the teen-age problem of 
personality development, even greater in 
their judgment than the perennial youth 
difficulty of deciding on a vocation. 


The test of how vital their faith is and 
how much difference it makes in their 
lives was found in the attitudes of these 
young people on social and political 
issues. Some of them showed a tendency 
to be cautious. This is probably the re- 
sult of upper-middle class environments 





and may reflect a lack of full under- 
standing of some of the issues. By and 
large, the attitude of the leading young 
people in Westminster Fellowship is 
basically generous and responsive to the 
needs of others. In areas such as racial 
relations, where they have had personal 
experience, they are whole-heartedly 
tolerant and idealistic. 

They are in favor of aid to Europe, 
and thirty-seven per cent think we 
should send goods free even though it 
may mean high taxes and fewer goods 
for us in the United States. Thirty-one 
per cent are willing to send goods free, 
but would not want them to go to coun- 
tries dominated or controlled by Com- 
munists. Twenty-five per cent would send 
goods free, provided this did not affect 
our standard of living. Only .055 per 
cent would charge for goods sent. 

Among the young people Dr. Ross 
studied, the cautious strain is stronger. 
Twenty-three per cent would charge for 
goods sent. 22.8 per cent would not want 
goods sent to Communist-dominated 
countries, Almost thirty per cent would 
not send goods if it affected the Ameri- 
can standard of living. Only 19.4 per 
cent were willing to send unconditional 


aid. 


Panevemen SOCIAL SCIENTIST Walter 
Barlow notes that Presbyterian youth 
officers are willing to open the country’s 
doors to far more immigrants “than are 
people the country over.” Thirty-four 
per cent would back every effort to ad- 
mit as many as possible, regardless of 
nationality or religion, and even though 
it might mean sacrifices as far as housing 
and jobs are concerned. In Dr. Ross’ 
survey, only 9.7 per cent were willing 
to offer unconditional aid to D.P.’s. 

Expanded government control of 
American economic and social life has 
the sympathy of only one-fourth of 
Presbyterian youth. In the Ross survey, 
over half favored a “welfare state” and 
9.8 per cent wanted more public owner- 
ship of utilities and projects. 

Walter Barlow, an executive in a 
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Selections from the questionnaire 





I generally go to Church because: 
a. It makes me feel better......... see 
b. It provides an opportunity to make 
ES 665 o hee ewe es bake 8 
c. I feel God speaks to me through the 
sermon and worship............ “* 





I believe that after death: 
a. A person’s soul continues to exist and 
will be rewarded or punished by God. . 
b. A person’s immortality rests merely in 
his influence on those he knew while 
GD. c.cvarcasensoor TeTTTrTiTT 





I believe that the Church: 
a. Has been founded by God and through 
it God speaks to the world. ........ 
b. Is the one sure foundation of 
ERR ES err a ientms 
ce. Is of doubtful usefulmess .......... 





I think that Jesus: 
a. Is the Lord of all men and is God in 
DE ME 64-66 stance b ee eee ss 
b. Is just one of the great personalities in 
history, but neither divine nor 


I ca a. os tint bode, at ah. Deca ote ea he Oe 





I would describe myself as believing: 

a. That God is personal. He guides and 
controls our destinies. He may be ap- 
pealed to through worship and 
PPP SPO ee Tee 

b. That God is not a person but is rather 
eS Prec ee retire 








I believe that man by nature is: 
a. Essentially self-centered and that this 
>). 4 £ AEA ae 
b. Sometimes self-centered, sometimes 
ES Ee iy are 
ce. Essentially unselfish, made evil by 
ee eee eee 











national opinion research company, says 
that one factor he and his co-workers 
have noticed in their surveys in the last 
three or four years is that “more than 
older people, the younger subscribe to 
social security, health measures, govern- 
ment housing, the Brannan Plan, and 
other such measures. It is quite clear 
from the data in this Westminster Fel- 
lowship survey that the group here in- 
volved is far more inclined to at least to 
share personal responsibility for their 
own destiny than to wish the job off on 
the government.” 

One final question brought interesting 
results. The leaders of present-day youth 
—conditioned in their teens to the at- 
mosphere of war and crisis and accus- 
tomed to the question “Is war inevi- 
table?” — have turned their backs on 
pacifism and are ready to bear arms if 
necessary. Only fourteen per cent of 
the boys said they would not join in the 
armed forces. 

There is little question that the young 
people who head the Presbyterian 
Church’s youth movement are far from 
typical. Dr. Gilbert F. Close, director 
of youth work for the Board of Christian 
Education, says, “These results would 
indicate that the leaders among our 
Church youth stand out from the mass 
for their Christian faith, experience, 
ideals, and attitudes.” What is more, it 
serves as testimony of the job the Church 
is doing with its youth, even if the job 
may be far from complete. 


Bill Rogers, a recent Westminster 
Fellowship National Council moderator, 
and June Ramage Rogers, his wife, 
studied the findings and wrote: 

“These results would indicate that in 
this world which is becoming increas- 
ingly secular and materialistic there is 
a group of young people who are Chris- 
tian—who stand for what is right and 
good, and who are warm in their sym- 
pathy for men and women across the 
world .... 

“In this situation Westminster Fel- 
lowship can be of some small, yet sig- 
nificant blessing to mankind as leaders 
grow up within it whe will help young 
people see their task as Christians in 
God’s world.” 
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Emergency Relief Drive 
To Begin Next Month 

With the beginning of the Lenten 
season next month, the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A, and more than a dozen 
of its sister Protestant communions will 
start an emergency campaign to help 
millions of people—most of them Chris- 
tian—still caught in the horrible chaos 
of a peaceless world (P.L., Nov. 25, ’50). 

This campaign, called “One Great 
Time for Sharing,” is the third annual 
inter-church drive for special funds for 
overseas relief, assistance to churches 
overseas, and for the continuation of the 
Protestant DP resettlement program in 
the United States. It will be conducted 
by the participating churches through 
Church World Service, Protestant and 
Orthodox relief agency now part of the 
new National Council of Churches. The 
Presbyterian Church will start its part 
of the drive on February 7, Ash Wed- 
nesday. This drive will culminate with a 
special united offering on March 11. No 
special goal has been set for the cam- 
paign, but the combined total raised by 
Presbyterians in the two previous drives 
was more than $1,200,000, 

The people for whom this drive has 
been planned include the millions of 
homeless refugees in Germany, Austria 
and Italy; the more than 700,000 Arabs 
homeless after the Palestine war (see 
page 27); the victims of flood and fam- 
ine in India; and—it is hoped—the mil- 
lions of anti-Communist Koreans now 
being jammed helplessly into lower 
South Korea by the Communist armies 
of China. The money will also go to 
help and further strengthen the free 
churches of Europe and Southeast Asia 
and to help bring to America the thou- 
sands of displaced persons which Prot- 
estant churches want to settle. 

In order that the church people of 
America—now deeply involved in their 
own national defense emergency—know 
the full and specific facts about this 
global Christian emergency, the “One 
Great Time for Sharing” planning com- 
mittee earlier this month sent Dr. Frank- 
lin C. Fry, president of the United Luth- 
eran Church, and Mr. Albert Crews, 
Protestant Radio Commission produc- 
tion director, on a round-the-world air 
trip to gather this information. The route 
of this trip includes Japan, Hong Kong, 
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Burma, India, Pakistan, Lebanon, the 
Jerusalem area, Egypt, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Germany, and Great Britain. 

The team will visit areas of need, and 
will interview heads of state, as well 
as key church leaders. And, beginning 
with a broadcast scheduled for Friday 
evening, February 9, over a National 
Broadcasting Company network, they 
will present a report to the church peo- 
ple of the nation. These reports, plus 
the Korea story of John T. Peters and 
Robert J. Cadigan (see page 8 and next 
issue of P.L.), will show the importance 
of “One Great Time for Sharing.” 


Convention Time Nears 
For Presbyterian Men 


While the United States was pushing 
ahead with the mobilization of its de- 
fense against Communist aggression, 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. was 
planning the total spiritual mobilization 
of its some 800,000 laymen for the cause 
of Christianity. Traditionally the tough- 
est job for a U.S. Protestant church, 
this mobilization has already gotten off 
to a good start through the Church’s 
young national men’s organization, the 
National Council of Presbyterian Men. 
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Founded officially in 1948, the Council 
has grown rapidly, and now has local 
chapters in more than 1,300 churches. 
Its president, Kansas City businessman 
Lem T. Jones, was recently elected 
chairman of the new National Council 
of Churches’ department of united 
church men, 

M-day for this increased effort to get 
more men to take a more active part in 
Christian work will probably come two 
weeks from now in Chicago, Illinois, 
when the Council of Presbyterian Men 
holds its third annual convention Feb- 
ruary 2-4 at the Palmer House, Some 
1,500 delegates—the largest number in 
Council convention  history—are — ex- 
pected to come from all parts of the 
country to discuss and act upon a master 
plan for utilizing more fully the lay 
manpower of the Church. 

The password and slogan for the con- 
vention will be “Every Man,” and the 
program for mobilization to be pre- 
sented the delegates by the Council 
program and action committee will be 
known as the Every Man plan. This 
plan, already in use in many churches 
with local chapters of Presbyterian Men 
—and often with amazing results—con- 
sists of four main points: (1) enrollment 











World relief team. Albert Crews (left) and Dr. Franklin C. Fry prepare for 
round-the-world air trip to help “One Great Time for Sharing” campaign. Mr. 
Crews and Dr. Fry will report to nation’s church people next month on radio and TV. 
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of every layman in the Church in a local 
chapter of the Council; (2) the regular 
attendance of laymen at church serv- 
ices; (3) the full support by laymen of 
local and nation-wide church budgets; 
and (4) the promotion by men of a 
strong united Protestant laymen’s move- 
ment through the department of men of 
the National Council of Churches. 

In addition to discussion and action 
on the Every Man plan, the delegates 
will participate in many other activities 
during the more than two full days of 
the convention. Among the special fea- 
tures will be a Communion breakfast 
for delegates and visitors, a panel pres- 
entation of the work of the Presby- 
terian Church, a full business session 
for the development of Council policy 
and plans, and a mass evangelistic serv- 
ice at Chicago’s Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, 

Featured speakers at the convention 
will include Branch Rickey, executive 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Pittsburgh Pirates; Pastor Martin 
Niemoeller of the Evangelical Church 
in Germany, and Minnesota Congress- 
man Walter H. Judd. 

Church Moderator Hugh Ivan Evans 
will be guest speaker at a special Moder- 
ator’s luncheon. Dr. George Franz, pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, will be devotional 
leader for the convention, and Dr. J. 
Clyde Douglas, pastor of Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
will be guest preacher at the Commun- 
ion service. Council president Jones will 
give the keynote address, and executive 
secretary Paul Moser will present the 
annual report. The annual election of 
officers will take place at the full busi- 
ness meeting on Saturday afternoon, 
February 3. 


German Protestants 
Hit Red Coercion 


The widest chink in the iron curtain 
has been the Evangelical Church in Ger- 
many. With headquarters in the West 
Zone of Berlin, it has maintained synods 
and pastors in both halves of the di- 
vided country, But in December the 
Communists made it clear that this pipe- 
line of information and sentiments for 
freedom must be plugged (P.L., 
Jan. 6). 

They have begun to make good their 
threats. On New Year’s Day, subsidies 
to the church from the East Germany 
government were cut off. This money, 
the chief source of income for East Zone 
ministers, will now be paid only to a 
local administration within the East 
Zone, and thus the control over pastors 
exercised by Communist leaders is fur- 
thered another step. 
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Only the day before the announce- 
ment of this change, Dr. Otto Dibelius, 
Bishop of Berlin and Brandenburg and 
national leader of the Church, had pro- 
tested against “coercion and financial 
threats” from the Soviet Zone, and an- 
swered Communist charges that his ad- 
ministration had disciplined some pas- 
tors for activity in Communist “peace 
committees.” 

On the propaganda front, Commu- 
nists have been clamoring for a united 
Germany. But Bishop Theophil Wurm, 
former head of the Evangelical Church, 
late last month warned against unifica- 





Europe’s Reds Fail 
To Void Christmas 


Communist anti-Christian — strategy 
took a setback in several satellite coun- 
tries at Christmas time, as Czechs, Hun- 
garians, Poles, and other East Europe- 
ans celebrated December 25 in much 
their traditional way. 

In 1949, the Communist rulers in 
these lands had made a full dress at- 
tempt to substitute a celebration of 
Stalin’s birthday (December 21) for 
Christ’s. Party workers outdid them- 
selves in elaborate preparations for 











German Protestant leaders in the Soviet Zone. This session of Evangelical Church 
officials in the Soviet sector of Berlin last year may have been the last major 
meeting of its kind under Reds, East German Reds are now trying to split Church. 


tion at the price of “a fightless submis- 
sion to Stalin’s dictatorship.” Criticizing 
the doctrine of peace at any price, a 
doctrine the Communists are promulgat- 
ing in West Germany, Bishop Wurm de- 
clared that “without a recognition of the 
right of self-determination of peoples 
generally, there is no world peace.” 

And from within the Soviet Zone it- 
self, eleven pastors of Evangelical par- 
ishes sent an open letter to church peo- 
ple in the West Zone calling for a 
“united national defense front against 
Communism.” Confusion about self-de- 
fense in the West, they wrote, “en- 
courages Soviet dictatorship to strength- 
en its despotism.” Citing anti-church 
persecutions, atheist education forced 
on children, and the slave labor in 
uranium mines that awaits “deviation- 
ists,” the pastors told German Christians 
that “the strength of the West is today 
our best, if not our only, hope to ward 
off the atheist Soviet imperialism.” 


pomp and pageantry on December 21, 
and trainloads of gifts were collected 
and sent to the Kremlin. 

Decorations for Christmas, on the 
other hand, were discontinued in the 


nationalized department stores, and 
shops which offered to sell the tradi- 
tional Christmas sweets found their 


sugar rations reduced. 

In spite of these exertions, the at- 
tempted switch did not come off too 
well. The plainly artificial celebration of 
Stalin’s birthday became an object of 
ridicule and whispered jokes, while the 
insistence of the people on continuing 
their customary observance of Decem- 
ber 25 dismayed the busy innovators. 

In December, 1950, there was a tacit 
acknowledgment that the superseding 
of Christmas will have to await further 
enlightenment of the people. Stalin’s 
birthday was observed far more quietly 
than the year before; stores stocked up 
on Christmas trees and festive foods. 
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Religion in 1950 


As usual, it can be reported that the churches in 
America have gained in membership. This is true not 
only of the churches collectively but of all the larger ones 
individually. Religious statistics lag by nearly a year. 
The latest compilation, at midyear, shows for the pre- 
ceding twelve months a Protestant gain of 2.9 per cent 
and a Roman Catholic gain of about 2 per cent. 

A United Evangelistic Advance, organized by the 
Federal Council of Churches and involving the coopera- 
tion of many denominations, began late in 1949 and con- 
tinued through 1950, An intensive effort for fifteen 
months was planned. One feature of it was the activity of 
laymen, more than 350,000 of whom had been enlisted 
for active participation by the end of April. Mean- 
while, many denominations have also continued the 
special evangelistic programs which were important parts 
of their postwar campaigns. 

There is other than statistical evidence of the in- 
creased vitality of the churches, Such expert and 
unbiased observers as the Associated Press managing 
editors, who were interrogated on the subject at their 
convention at Atlanta in November, generally agreed that 
they saw a growing interest in religion, One sign of it 
is the establishment of new departments of religion, or 
the enlargement of old ones, in many colleges and uni- 
versities. One suggested reason was that the churches 
have been more energetic in their promotional efforts, 
and that “religious people seem to want everyone else 
to get religion.” Another suggested reason is the general 
sense of insecurity and the feeling that the world’s 
present conflicts and confusions are due to neglect of 
the spiritual element in life. 

A World Organization for Brotherhood, an interna- 
tional extension of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, was organized at Paris in July. It 
sponsored no program of specific solutions but aimed 
to stress the moral and spiritual principles upon which 
the problems must be solved. 

The American churches in both the North and South, 
more liberal on the race question than the total com- 
munities in which they exist, are moving toward non- 
discrimination. At the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church U. S. (Southern), there was no 
segregation; Negroes are admitted to the graduate 
seminaries of this church. No racial discrimination was 
seen at the Congress of the Baptist World Alliance. 
There are constant reports of new interracial churches. 

The list of Protestant movements for union and coop- 
eration should be headed by the National Council of 
Churches, a merger of eight great interdenominational 
agencies including the Federal Council of Churches and 
the International Council of Religious Education. For 
the consummation of this merger, which has been under 
consideration for eight years, a delegate assembly met 
in Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 27 - Dec. 1. The specific ob- 
jective here is not church union but cooperation. 

Organic union among communions which “recognize 
each other’s ministry and sacraments” was the aim of 
the meeting of delegates from seven denominations at 
Greenwich, Conn., Dec. 14-16, 1949. A permanent Con- 
ference on Church Union was formed, including repre- 
sentatives from the Methodist, Presbyterian U.S.A., 
Presbyterian U.S., Congregational Christian, Disciples 
of Christ, Evangelical and Reformed Churches, and the 
International Council of Community Churches. A meet- 


ing is projected in Cincinnati next week to receive a plan 
of union that has been drafted by a committee, and 
transmit it, if approved, to the denominations. 

Plans for union between some pairs of denominations 
have received setbacks, The adverse decision of Su- 
preme Court Justice Steinbrink, of Brooklyn, N.Y., on 
January 26, blocked union between the Congrégational 
Christian Churches and the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, after both bodies had voted for it. A proposed 
merger of the (Dutch) Reformed Church in America 
with the United Presbyterian Church failed to receive 
the necessary degree of approval from either. Inter- 
changes between Northern Baptists and Disciples of 
Christ continue, but the movement toward union seems 
slowed, Baptists appear to be consolidating their denom- 
inational position. The Northern Baptist Convention 
changed its name to the American Baptist Convention. 

Church-state relations have had much attention. This 
is the core of that “sharpening of debate” between 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, which has been noted 
by some secular editors. The bill for federal aid to 
schools—except for a belated minor compromise bill 
passed in September—was deadlocked by the hot de- 
bate over public money for church schools. 

Mr. Myron Taylor’s resignation on January 18 as the 
President’s “personal representative” to the Vatican, 
with the rank of ambassador, changed the long debate 
over the justification for an ambassador to the head of 
a church into a discussion of the propriety of the sug- 
gested establishment of formal diplomatic relations with 
the head of a state which has only ecclesiastical signifi- 
cance. Most Protestants are strongly opposed to such 
action. 

It has been, and still is, a hard period for foreign 
missions. The fate of Christianity in Asia is involved in 
Asia’s revolutions. Some missionaries have remained in 
China and have given brave reports of their work under 
Communist rule, But a change has come rapidly. The 
pressure now is more anti-foreign than anti-Christian. 
An October manifesto signed by more than 1,500 Chi- 
nese Christian leaders (under pressure?) urged all 
Christians to support the Communist regime and to be 
alert “against U.S. imperialists’ intrigues to rear a reac- 
tionary power in China through the medium of religion,” 
and exhorted native churches to cut the tie with “foreign 
capitalism.” 

The Jubilee Year which began with the opening of 
the Holy Doors of the four major Rome basilicas on 
Christmas Eve, 1949, drew an estimated 4,000,000 Ro- 
man Catholic pilgrims from Italy and many other coun- 
tries throughout the world. 

The dogma of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, proclaimed on November 1, was the first doctrine 
to be formally defined since the dogma of Papal infalli- 
bility was proclaimed by the Vatican Council in 1870. 
Other outstanding events of the Holy Year were the 
canonization of seven new saints, 

The year gave evidence of increasing vitality in the 
religious life of Orthodox, Conservative, and Reform 
Jewish congregations in the United States. Synagogue 
membership was probably at a record level, while at- 
tendance at regular Sabbath services and Hebrew re- 
ligious schools showed notable gains. 

—Winrrep E, Garrison 
(Copyright 1950 by Religious News Service) 
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and the birth of Christ was hailed as it 
was for hundreds of years before the 
Soviets’ red star of the East appeared to 
vie with the star of Bethlehem. 


Bill to Aid Relief 
Killed in Senate 


The present national emergency has 
killed off a proposal which church lead- 
ers had hoped would become law during 
the 8lst Congress, which ended Jan- 
uary 3. 

The bill, approved by the House of 
Representatives last September, would 
have authorized the federal government 
to pay transportation charges on sur- 
plus agricultural 
used for relief at 
(P. L., Oct. 28) 

In the Senate, Allen J, Ellender, sen- 
ator from Florida, who became chair- 
man of the Agriculture Committee in 
the 82nd Congress, announced that he 
opposed “any further giveaways” and 
would attack the bill on the floor of the 
Senate if reported out of committee. So 
the Committee did not send the bill to 
the Senate floor. 

There is little chance of the bill being 
submitted to the 82nd Congress. At the 
time the bill was approved by the 
House, the Department of Agriculture 
had some $300,000,000-worth of 
ishable agricultural commodities in stor- 
age, some of which were in danger of 
spoiling. Since that time. however, the 
Army has requisitioned a substantial 
quantity of the surplus, Prices also have 
risen, leading to fewer price support 
purchases by the government. Officials 
are reluctant to declare commodities 
“surplus” because of the fear of early 
global war. In addition, the emergency 
has been keeping the Senate docket 
crowded with other legislation. 


commodities to be 


home and abroad 


per- 


Proposed Tax 
May Affect Churches 


If one proposal becomes law this year, 
religious and charitable groups may be 
paying more taxes soon. 

Senator John J, Williams of Dela- 
ware, who is now on the tax-writing 
Senate Finance Committee of the 82nd 
Congress, announced last month that he 
would propose plugging some tax loop- 
holes. The measure he planned to in- 
troduce would tax which 
cooperatives earned but did not dis- 
tribute as patronage and (2) 
which religious and charitable groups 
received from businesses they own. 

“We are going to have to raise a lot 
more tax revenue because of the war 
situation,” he said. “This means that we 
are going to have to tax sources that 
have been exempt heretofore.” 


income (1) 


funds, 


99 


His proposal, Senator Williams 
pointed out, would not interfere with 
the tax exemption now allowed to 
churches, colleges, and non-profit insti- 
tutions generally. However, if they in- 
vest funds in business enterprises, he 
said, they should pay the same taxes as 
would be required if the businesses 
were in private hands, 

“It is unjust,” Senator Williams said, 
“to the private businessman who must 
compete against such a_ corporation 


owned by a non-profit institution. It is 
something which sooner or later is go- 
ing to have to be taken care of, 
think now is the time.” 


and | 





Dr. William R. Hall 


Dr. W. H. Hall Retires: 
Church Education Leader 


One of the most widely-known lead- 
ers in the Presbyterian Church retired 
last month. He is Dr. William Ralph 
Hall, seventy, who served the Board of 
Christian Education for forty vears. 

Dr. Hall, who received a_ distin- 
guished service award at the 1950 Gen- 
eral Assembly for service in Christian 
education, spent the past vear as assist- 
ant to Dr. Paul Calvin Payne, general 
secretary of the Board. 

Summer conferences for young peo- 
ple were an early concern of Dr. Hall’s. 
Under his leadership 150 conferences 
were organized and held each summer. 
These week-long conferences require 
the services of more than 1,500 adults: 
about 13,500 voung people participate. 
The movement expanded to include 
junior high camps, now attended by 
about 13,000 each summer. 

As secretary of the division of field 
service, Dr. Hall was also instrumental 
in expanding the staff of field directors 
in Christian education. 


A native of Michigan, Dr. Hall is a 
graduate of the University of Michigan 
and Hartford Theological Seminary. He 
and Mrs. Hall live in Drexel Hill, near 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Women to Pray for Peace 
On World Day of Prayer 


Women of ninety-two nations will 
join together on February 9 to pray for 
lasting peace and a strengthening of the 
bonds of Christian unity on the sixty- 
fourth annual World Day of Prayer. 

Sponsor of the program in this coun- 
try is the new National Council of 
Churches’ general department of united 
church women, formerly the United 
Council of Church Women. It represents 
some 10,000,000 women from more than 
eighty denominations. 

The theme of this year’s prayer is, 
“Perfect Love Casteth Out Fear” (I 
John, 4:18). Mrs. Welthy Honsinger 
Fisher of New York is chairman of the 
World Day of Prayer Committee. 

Commenting on the theme, Mrs. 
Fisher said, “Now when the peoples of 
the work! are fearful of each other and 
their very suspicion carries seeds of the 
violence they fear, it is time to remind 
them of One Who said that love brings 
courage and peace.” 

The prayer will be spoken first by 
Christian women in the Fiji Islands, 
thirty miles east of the International 
Date Line and last by Eskimos in the 
Arctic and by Micronesians in the South- 
west Pacific. In America, more than 
17,000 communities are expected to par- 
ticipate. Hospitals will distribute copies 
of the prayer to patients, special services 
will be held for prison inmates, and 
theaters will project the prayer on the 
screen. Broadcasts over major radio net- 
works and proclamations from mayors 
and governors will urge support of the 
observance. 

New this year is a program for chil- 
dren, prepared because of a growing 
tendency in schools to observe the Day 
of Prayer. 

The traditional offerings, which last 
vear exceeded $225,000, will this year 
be divided between the home and for- 
eign missions divisions of the National 
Council. These divisions, before organi- 
zation of the Council, were the Home 
Missions Council of North America and 
the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America. 

Idea for World Day of Prayer origi- 
nated in 1887, when Mrs. Darwin R. 
James, president of the Women’s Home 
Mission Board of the Presbyterian 
Church, urged women to set aside a day 
to pray for home missions. In 1942 the 
United Council of Church Women be- 
gan sponsoring the event. 
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Response Unusually Good 
To Army Church Program 


Another indication of the growing 
importance of religion in American life 
today was reported last month by the 
Department of the Army. According to 
the Department, recruits for the na- 
tion’s rapidly expanding defense forces 
are unusually active in the Army’s re- 
ligious program. 

After a spot check of installations for 
training recruits, Chaplain (Major Gen- 
eral) Roy H. Parker, Army Chief of 
Chaplains, reported that additional 
chapel services are being scheduled, at- 
tendance has increased at such services, 
and interest in chapel activities—such 
as choirs, Sunday schools, and Bible 
classes—is high. 

Chaplain (Lt. Col.) Claude R. Ingram, 
45th division chaplain, Camp Polk, 
Louisiana, said, “During my twenty 
years’ experience I have never had 
church attendance as large or as enthu- 
siastic as I find it here.” 

At Camp Custer, Michigan, Presby- 
terian Chaplain (Captain) Leonard A. 
Ellis, 30th anti-aircraft automatic weap- 
ons battalion, reported, “It is estimated 
that 94 per cent of the soldiers attended 
services regularly each Sunday during 
their stay here.” 


Religion in Education: 
Suggestions from Canada 


Churchmen and educators in the 
United States have long been concerned 
about religious instruction in the public 
schools and in church influence upon 
public schools, (see “Fighting For Free 
Schools,” P.L., Dec. 9, 50). But last 
month the problem spread to Canada. 

After more than five years of study, 
the Royal Commission on Education 
made recommendations which would 
revamp the school system in the prov- 
ince of Ontario, placing under public 
control many schools which are now run 
by the Roman Catholic Church. 

The Commission’s report proposed 
that Ontario’s present system should 
be divided into elementary schools 
of six grades and secondary schools 
of four grades. The commission would 
allow only elementary schools to be 
“separate” (parochial) and stated that 
no funds from local or provincial sources 
would be made available to denomina- 
tional schools at any other than the 
elementary stage. At present, sectarian 
schools teach all grades and receive 
public funds. 

Roman Catholic Church leaders im- 
mediately expressed “astonishment and 
consternation” at the Commission’s re- 
port. James Cardinal McGuigan, Arch- 
bishop of Toronto, declared, “Catholics 
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believe that their traditional rights must 
be fully maintained and that the De- 
partment of Education will work out a 
plan whereby full justice will be done 
to all schools in Ontario...” 

At the same time another Catholic 
school question had been settled south 
of the Canadian border. In St. Donatus, 
Iowa, the voters approved unanimously 
a proposal to erect a public school build- 
ing to replace the one taken over as a 
parochial school by the local Roman 
Catholic parish on December 1. Earlier 
(P.L., Dee. 9, GO L. L. Long, 
county superintendent of schools at St. 
Donatus, had filed suit charging that 
the local school board had allowed its 
public school to be operated as a pa- 
rochial school. 


Of People and Places 


@ A stained glass window was dedi- 
cated recently in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Oelwein, Iowa, in appreciation 
of seventy-eight-year-old church cus- 
todian Kirk Shields. Though his job is a 
part-time one, Mr. Shields often spends 
a full workday making improvements 
and repairs in and around the church. 
He has leveled the lawn, planted the 
hedge, built a fireplace, and laid con- 
crete walks and a driveway. Inside the 
church he built a new choir stairway 


and exit, steps to the chancel, and 
closets and cupboards in the church 
school rooms. For church dinners he 
built dining tables and remodeled the 
large kitchen. He also repaired the 
manse garage, laying a concrete floor 
and building a new roof. 

When on occasion members of First 
Church have tried to pay Mr. Shields 
for his labors beyond the line of duty, 
he has turned the money into further 
beautification of the church. 


@ The thirtieth anniversary of the 
Reverend Thomas M. Simanton’s pas- 
torate was observed recently in Pleas- 
antville, New Jersey. His congregation 
gave Pastor Simanton and Mrs. Siman- 
ton a purse. During his ministry so far, 
Mr. Simanton founded the Mainland 
Ministerial Union, served as moderator 
of West Jersey Presbytery, and was 
twice a commissioner to the Church’s 
General Assembly. 


@ A member of the Community Pres- 
byterian Church, Sand Springs, Okla- 
homa, was recently mentioned in Stars 
and Stripes, U. S. Army newspaper. Sgt. 
Thomas N. Wiley, whose father and 
brother are elders in the Community 
Church, was a member of a tank crew 
in Korea representative of four religions. 

“The Sand Springs man,” states Stars 








Pastor Robert A. Murphy looks at drooping candles in fire-ravaged sanctuary of 
First Presbyterian Church, Des Moines, Iowa. When fire broke out, most of the 
work on an $11,600 renovation program had been completed. Damage was estimated 
at more than $20,000. Although church school was in session when fire was dis- 
covered, the approximately 150 persons filed out safely, Elder Burrell F. Oliver, 
city fireman, was first to smell smoke, and he ordered that fire company be called. 
Said Pastor Murphy, “This certainly isn't what we had planned for Christmas,” 
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and Stripes, “who is Presbyterian, and 
Cpl. Donald R. Husted, a Methodist 
from Springfield, Ohio, provide the 
Protestant element in a crew that also 
has Moslem, Catholic, and Hebrew 
members.” 

The tank is appropriately named the 
“United Nations.” 


@ The Presbyterian Church of Brit- 
ton, South Dakota, recently celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of Dr. J. 
Henry Irwin’s pastorate. A gift of $500 
was given Dr. and Mrs. Irwin by the 
congregation. 


@ In honor of the Reverend C. C. 
Hines’ fifty years as a minister, the three 
Tennessee congregations he serves held 
a union service last month. The service, 
held in the Presbyterian Church of 
Huntland, was attended also by Pres- 
byterians from the churches of Howell 
and Normandy. Many of the Howell and 
Normandy parishioners had to travel 
about forty-five miles to attend the serv- 
ice. Members of each of the churches 
provided food for the dinner following 
the service. 


@ “In the editor’s absence, due to 
circumstances happily out of his con- 
trol, the blue-penciling next week will 
be done here by the Reverend R. B. 
Knudsen.” 

So editorialized the weekly Warsaw 
Bulletin, Warsaw, Illinois, in a recent 
edition, when its editor and publisher 
decided to take time out from his jour- 
nalistic duties for a honeymoon. The 
editor pro tem (or the Reverend Mr. 
Editor, as the Bulletin dubbed him) is 
pastor of Warsaw’s First Church. He 
officiated at the editor’s wedding. 

Pastor Knudsen, before studying for 
the ministry, was in the printing busi- 
ness in Denver, Colorado. While guest- 
editing the Warsaw Bulletin, he and 
two printers worked forty-seven hours 
in three days. 


@ A Presbyterian pastor won first 
prize in a Christmas poetry and short 
story contest. He is the Reverend Rus- 
sell S. Tate, pastor of First Church, 
Noblesville, Indiana, and his poem is 
entitled, “Prayer for Peace at Christ- 
mas.” The contest was sponsored by the 
Noblesville Ledger, local daily paper. 
Because of the good response to the 
contest—more than one hundred entries 
were received—the Ledger plans to 
make the contest an annual affair. 


@ In Hoosick Falls, New York, last 
month two churches—First Presbyterian 
and the Methodist Church—united to 
form the First United Church, Presby- 
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terian U.S.A. Since 1944 these two con- 
gregations were worshipping as a fed- 
erated church, known as the United 
Church of Christ. The Reverend Wood- 
row W. Witmer is the Presbyterian pas- 
tor. 


@ Toward the close of 1950, Presby- 
terian churches working on Lord’s Acre 
projects, took stock of their harvests 
to see how much money was netted for 
work of the Church, 

Little Rosedale Church in Pardee- 
ville, Wisconsin, held a special service 
to receive $850 from a Lord’s Acre proj- 
ect. The money will be used to remodel 
the building for the church’s centennial 
in 1955. Norman Fowler, student supply 
from Dubuque Seminary, serves the 
church. 

Another Lord’s Acre harvest in Lock- 
port, New York, netted the Wright's 
Corners Presbyterian Church $760. The 
sum, greater than that received in previ- 
ous years, will be used to help pay off 
the debt on the manse. Pastor is the 
Reverend John O. Meloy. 


@e A group of young ex-Gl’s from 
Haines, Alaska, were recently rescued 
from a reef by the Presbyterian mission 
ship, Princeton-Hall. Their launch 
stranded on the reef, the men radioed 
the Coast Guard, but a storm arose and 
Coast Guardsmen were unable to get to 
them. Meanwhile, Skipper Paul Prouty 
of the Princeton-Hall, anchored at 
Haines, decided to put out to sea in 
search of the stranded men. The Prince- 
ton-Hall circled the reef, and after much 
difficulty got a line attached to the 
launch and freed it, probably saving the 
lives of the crew. 





Anniversaries and Events | 


© Before the eighty-second Congress | 


convened in Washington, D. C., this | 
month, Congressmen, Supreme Court | 
officials, and members of the White 
House staff attended a Service of Inter- 
cession and Holy Communion in the 
National Presbyterian Church. Offici- 
ating with Dr. Edward L. R. Elson, 
pastor, were the Moderators of the Pres- 
byterian Churches U.S.A. and U.S., 
Dr. Hugh Ivan Evans and Dr. Benjamin | 
R. Lacy, respectively. Participating with | 
the elders of National Church were | 
Pennsylvania Senator Edward Martin, 
Presbyterian U. S. A. elder, and Mis- 
sissippi Senator John C. Stennis, Pres- 
byterian U. S. elder. | 

Another service in National Church | 
this month will pay tribute to the an 
ory of a famous Presbyterian, the late 
Henry L. Stimson, former Secretary of 
War. Attending the memorial service on 
January 21 will be President Truman, 
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members of the Cabinet, Congress, the 
Judiciary, and military officials. 


@ One of the oldest Presbyterian 
churches in the country recently ob- 
served its 240th anniversary at a series 
of services. The church is Market Square 
Presbyterian in Philadelphia, Pennsy!- 
vania, organized in 1710 by a group of 
Reformed churchmen. Pastor is Dr. 
Ellsworth Erskine Jackson. 


® Recently celebrated in Washington, 
D. C., was the 170th anniversary of 
the Georgetown Presbyterian Church. 
Dr. Russell Cartwright Stroup, installed 
last year, is the sixteenth pastor of the 
Georgetown church. 


@ Brick Presbyterian Church, Rech- 
ester, New York, recently marked its 
125th year. Highlighting the observance 
were a buffet supper, dramatizations of 
historic events, and a musical program. 
Ministers of the church are Dr. Harold 
E. Nicely, Dr. Stanley F. Gutelius, and 
the Reverend Richard R. Northrup. 


@ The church school of a Presbyte- 
rian church organized around 1683 by 
pioneer missionary Francis Makemie, 
recently celebrated its one hundredth 
anniversary. It is the church school of 
Manokin Presbyterian Church in Prin- 
cess Anne, Maryland. Superintendent 
of the church school is George B. Fitz- 
gerald, and pastor of Manokin Church 
is the Reverend Wallace W. Williams. 


@ A centennial was celebrated also 
in Dallas, Texas, at the City Temple 
Presbyterian Church. Among the speak- 
ers were Dr. Charles J. Turck, president 
of Macalester College, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota; Dr. Robert Worth Frank, president 
of McCormick Theological Seminary, 
Chicago, Illinois; and Dr. Harry Sarles, 


pastor. 


® In Ridgway, Pennsylvania, First 
Church Presbyterians recently cele- 
brated their church’s seventy-fifth anni- 
versary. Speakers included Dr. William 
Ralph Hall (see page 22) of the Presby- 
terian Board of Christian Education, 
and Dr. John C. Corbin of the Board of 
Foreign Missions. Pastor of First Church 
is Dr. Robert J. Black. 


@ The First Presbyterian Church of 
Salida, Colorado, last month celebrated 
its seventieth anniversary. On Anniver- 
sary Sunday there was displayed in the 
church a large three-tier cake with sev- 
enty lighted candles and a miniature 
church atop it. The cake, “probably the 
best birthday cake ever made in Salida,” 
according to Pastor Samuel S. Isa, was 
baked by Mrs. A. A. Hampshire, an 
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elder. Fifty of the 181 First Church 
members, who have been with the 
church twenty-five to fifty-five years, re- 
ceived certificates of honor. 


@ Last month in the Coronado Trail 
town of Clifton, Arizona, one of the 
oldest churches in Greenlee County— 
First Presbyterian—celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary. Founders of First Church 
were Presbyterians of a Scots’ mining 
company, who came to the little set- 
tlement in the 1890's. Near Clifton is 
the second largest open-pit copper mine 
in the world. 

Pastor of First Church is the Rev- 
erend George W. Cole. 


® More than 1,200 persons attended 
the recent twenty-fifth anniversary ob- 
servance of First Presbyterian Church, 
San Leandro, California. Pastor is Dr. 
John Sherman Potter. 


@ Last month marked the twentieth 
year since the Presbyterian Church of 
the Covenant was dedicated in Erie, 
Pennsylvania. Speaker at a special an- 
niversary service was Dr. Harry Burton 
Boyd, pastor of First Church, Indiana. 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Boyd was pastor of 
Park Church in 1928 when it decided 
to unite with Central Church to form 
the Church of the Covenant. Pastor of 
the Church of the Covenant is Dr. Ralph 
C. McAfee. 


@ The cornerstone for a new $100,- 
000 educational building was laid re- 
cently at the Roseland Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago, Illinois. Pastor is the 
Reverend Paul L. Stumpf. 


Also in the Synod of Mlinois, the 
cornerstone was laid for a chapel at 
Westminster Church of Skokie. The 
congregation, organized three years ago, 
has been meeting in the village pumping 


station. Pastor is the Reverend Carl 
Swanberg. 
®@ A new $350,000  colonial-style 


church building, recently dedicated at 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, marks the climax 
of a six-year effort by the congregation 
of Elizabeth’s Westminster Presbyterian 
Church to replace their fire-ravaged 
house of worship. Preaching the dedi- 
cation sermon was the Reverend Ralph 
Haas, pastor of Crescent Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Plainfield, and 
moderator of the Presbytery of Eliza- 
beth. Honored during the week-long 
dedication observance was Dr, Thomas 
Wilson, organist at Westminster for 
more than forty-seven years, At the 
same service a new $14,000 organ was 
dedicated. Pastor is the Reverend Rob- 
ert W. Scott. 


®@ Seventy -five-year-old Broadway 
Presbyterian Church of Rock Island, 
Illinois, recently dedicated its new 
church building. Dr. William J. Hutch- 
ins, adviser to the Danforth Foundation, 
St. Louis, Missouri, preached the ser- 
mon. A new organ was dedicated at the 
same service with a recital by organist 
Henry Beard. Pastor of Broadway 


Church is the Reverend Dan Gold Long. 


@ A new addition to the Presbyterian 
Church of Camp Hill, Pennsylvania, 
was dedicated at a series of services 
this month and last. Among the speak- 
ers was former Moderator Wilbur La- 
Roe, Jr., of Washington, D. C. Pastor 
of the church is the Reverend Spencer 
B. Smith. 


@ In St. Louis, Missouri, an educa- 
tional unit was dedicated at Nelson 
Presbyterian Church last month. The 
Reverend Robert Steinmeier has been 
pastor for more than ten years. 


@ A basement was dedicated recent- 
ly at the Second Presbyterian Church of 
Marlette, Michigan. Although Second 
Church has been without a pastor for 
six years, the new basement is paid for; 
and the church school is not only ade- 
quately supplied with teachers, but each 
teacher has a substitute. 


® In Stillwater, Minnesota, _ last 
month a new basement addition and 
memorials were dedicated at the First 
Presbyterian Church. Guest speaker was 
Dr. Charles J. Turck, president of Mac- 
alester College in St. Paul. Work on the 
new addition was done by members of 
the church and their friends. Pastor is 
the Reverend A. Garland Rotenberry. 


@ A new organ now enriches wor- 
ship at Orange Street Presbyterian 
Church, Hot Springs, Arkansas. Long 
hoped for, the recently-dedicated instru- 
ment is almost paid for in cash and 
pledges. The Reverend William S. Find- 
ley is pastor. 


@ Members of First Presbyterian 
Church, Norfolk, Nebraska, recently 
celebrated their release from debt. The 
end of a five-year period of paying off 
a debt of $25,900, including a $20,000 
mortgage on the church building, was 
observed at a mortgage-burning cere- 
mony. Pastor of the church is the Rev- 
erend Charles C. Light. 


©® A mortgage-burning ceremony was 
held also last month in First Church, 
Passaic, New Jersey. The mortgage of 
$150,000 was placed twenty years ago 
on the $625,000 church building. Pas- 
tor is Dr. George H. Talbott. 
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Overseas Reporter : 


Colembia Eeuader France Germany Guatemala Holland Hungary India Iran Iraq Italy Japan Korea 


Another Bitter Christmas 

This Christmas, for the third straight year, was one 
of sorrow and suffering for some 700,000 inhabitants 
of the land where Jesus Christ was born. The plight of 
these people—the Arab refugees left homeless in the 
Near East after the Arab-Israeli war—has grown 
steadily worse since the winter of 1947-48. 

The Presbyterian Church, through its Board of For- 
eign Missions, did cable $10,000 at Christmas time 
to help these people. The funds were designated pri- 
marily for medical relief. Among those who will 
receive help are 500 babies under one year of age— 
all badly undernourished and anemic—in a camp near 
Tripoli, Lebanon. 

Of the thousands of Arab refugees, 66 per cent are 
said to be under eighteen years of age. Ten per cent 
are pregnant women and nursing mothers, and 8 per 
cent are aged, sick, or infirm. Government relief work 
is concerned largely with preventing epidemics, and 
in general public health measures, rather than in care 
for the suffering individual. Dr. W. G. Greenslade, 
secretary of the Church’s Syria-Lebanon mission, re- 
ports that “with Communist propaganda spreading so 
rapidly in the refugee camps, we feel sadly handi- 
capped in not being able to do more.” 


Versatile Forman College 

Forman College in Lahore, Pakistan, is living up to 
its reputation as one of the great Christian centers 
in free Asia. When recent floods brought disaster to 
the Punjab region of Pakistan, Forman College 
housed more than 100 refugee families in its dormi- 
tories. Two years ago, during the partition riots, Car- 
ter Speers, energetic chemistry professor, got the idea 
of transforming two college buildings into an emer- 
gency hospital. From this beginning has grown the 
United Christian Hospital, a permanent, much- 
needed—and appreciated—125-bed institution. 

More recently Technical Services, Inc., which gives 
agricultural and industrial assistance on a pay-as-you- 
go basis, and trains Christian leadership for such 
work, made its headquarters at Forman. 

President emeritus C. Herbert Rice, explaining the 
amazing influence of Forman’s graduates as educa- 
tors, government officials, and industrial leaders in the 
new Pakistan, says: “Here is today the largest Muslim 
nation in the world, with vast economic, industrial, 
educational, and political problems being tackled 
intelligently and courageously by men and women of 
high purpose. Forman College has been in Lahore 
since 1886 (its parent school since 1849). It is the 
leading Christian college in the whole of Pakistan. 
Its graduates are found by the hundreds in every walk 
of life, and many of the most influential families 
choose it for their sons’ education.” 


The Deeper Crisis In Europe— 

“Our expressions of our faith and fellowship, and 
the aid we give, can make or break the morale of 
Europe at the present time,” Mrs. Inez Moser of New 
York told the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions 
at a recent meeting. 
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Reporting for the Board’s Europe Advisory Com- 
mittee, of which she is chairman, Mrs. Moser also 
said its members were convinced that “Europe is not 
suffering just from post-war problems. The funda- 
mental questions have far deeper roots than physical 
or social reconstruction.” 

The Europe Advisory Committee is drawn from 
pastors and lay men and women in the Presbyterian 
Church. It advises the Board on matters of exchange 
of personnel with European countries, evangelistic 
ventures, aid to theological education and leadership 
training, student projects, material aid in such Rus- 
sian orbit countries as Hungary and Czechoslovakia. 


Christmas Houseparty 

A houseparty for twenty-eight foreign students 
representing eleven countries was held at Gilmore- 
Sloane House, Stony Point, New York, from De- 
cember 23 to 26, with Miss Margaret Flory of the 
Board of Foreign Missions as hostess. Students in- 
vited were those now studying in the United States 
under Presbyterian sponsorship. Features of the party 
included ceremonial lighting of a “friendship candle”; 
an evening of songs and games of the countries rep- 
resented; caroling and other American Christmas 
customs; and periods of worship and prayer. 


Even the Rubber Trees Help 

Flying evangelists in Brazil have been receiving 
a warm welcome when they land at industrial loading 
airstrips in the midst of the jungle to show religious 
films and hold evangelistic services for the workers. 
Presbyterian Roger Perkins reports that on one such 





occasion mission pilot George Glass discovered one 
of the plane’s “outers” (tire casings) threatening to 
blow at any minute, He had run out of tire mending 
solution, but after tramping several miles through 
the forest, he managed to coax a quantity of milk, a 
few drops at a time, from peti rubber trees (it 
was their off-season). This was applied to the tire, 
and a bandage from the plane’s first aid kit was placed 
around the inflated tube to remove pressure from this 
spot. Then the evangelists continued their journey. 


Belgium Brazil Cameroun 


Chile China Czechoslovakia 


Lebanon Mexico Pakistan Philippines Portugal Siam Spain Spanish Guinea Switzerland Syria Venezuela 
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How Respectable Can We Be? 


O UR TOWN HAS A STREET on which 
there are five Protestant churches in six 
blocks—United Presbyterian, Presbyte- 
rian, Methodist, Episcopalian, and Naz- 
arene. All of these congregations, except 
the Nazarenes, have been established a 
long time and have in them what are 
known as old families. If tradition and 
wealth and an early start make any dif- 
ference, the Presbyterians and Episco- 
palians should be doing very well, while 
those who worship at the other end of 
the street should be relatively less suc- 
cessful. But the fact is the reverse. 

These five churches happen to stand 
on a single street in our particular town, 
but the situation will seem familiar to 
many readers. The truth is that our 
town might be almost any town. It is 
reasonable, therefore, to analyze the 
situation to see what we can learn that 
will promote the kind of life we seek to 
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foster. Though we cannot judge wholly 
by numbers, we dare not neglect num- 
bers, for each of those counted is a per- 
son. The most easily available yardstick 
is that of Sunday school attendance, 
where we are dealing with something 
definite and precise. Last Sunday the 
total attendance on the street was 1,231, 
divided as follows: 
Episcopal 68 


Presbyterian 150 
United Presbyterian 150 
Methodist 391 
Nazarene 472 


As we study these figures we realize 
that there is no correlation between at- 
tendance and either the date of found- 
ing or the grandeur of the church build- 
ing or the size of the annual budget. 


There is, however, one correlation and 
a negative one. The effectiveness in 
reaching the people is inversely propor- 
tional to the “respectability” of the con- 
gregations. Few will deny the assertion 
that the social standing of these congre- 
gations is generally reckoned in the or- 
der given above. If we care about the 
Christian enterprise we must deal realis- 
tically with the fact that, in this particu- 
lar comparison, the Christian organiza- 
tion enjoying the least social standing, 
having the shortest history, occupying 
the least fashionable district, and guided 
by the least trained ministry is going 
ahead of the others, not only in num- 
bers, but also in zeal, in commitment, 
and in proportionate giving. This ought 
to bother us mightily. 

Whether we like it or not, the Chris- 
tian cause is mixed up, at many points, 
with the factor of social respectability. 
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People are judged, in part, by which 
churches they attend or in any sense 
count as their own. Those who have no 
intention of doing anything to promote 
the Christian cause select the fashion- 
able churches for their family weddings, 
and the congregations concerned have 
often rejoiced in this, but are they really 
wise to do so? Perhaps what has been 
our pride might better be termed our 


handicap. 


| IS NOT IMPOSSIBLE, but it is hard, for 
the respectable to enter the Kingdom. 
In many localities the initiative has 
moved away from the places marked by 
cushioned pews, fine organs, and pro- 
fessional singers, to the poor little store- 
front churches. Small but vigorous bands 
of Jehovah’s Witnesses meet in their 
modest quarters called Kingdom Halls, 
and Alcoholics Anonymous meet wher- 
ever they can; but the lack of impressive 
surroundings seems to hinder them not 
at all. Neither are they hindered by the 
lack of trained leaders. Apparently the 
power of Christian society cannot be 
measured by the number of its mem- 
bers who are listed in Who’s Who. 

There can be no doubt that these 
vigorous and unrespectable sects which 
now flourish so mightily in our land are, 
in many respects, far closer to original 
Christianity than are those of us who 
represent the conventional movements 
of Christendom. We call ours the older 
tradition, but in this we may be inaccu- 
rate. Perhaps they represent what is 
truly old in the Christian witness. The 
early Christians were undoubtedly de- 
spised and they frequently met at the 
wrong end of the street. 


Earliest Christians 


It is easy for us to know how the 
Stoics or Platonists looked upon the 
early Christians for they, too, had store- 
front churches. The first- century Chris- 
tians, for the most part, had neither 
wealth nor social standing nor political 
power nor intellectual prestige, but they 
were the ones who won, while most of 
the respectable people of that time are 
now forgotten. It is important to remem- 
ber that most of the powerful Christian 
societies of which we read in the Book 
of Acts did not own any buildings at all. 
We know that the primitive Christians 
of Ephesus met in a rented hall. But 
what has happened to those respectable 
societies which owned the fine build- 
ings? 

In many areas our worldly success 
has been an actual handicap. We strug- 
gle to build a fine Gothic church on a 
prominent corner and we are proud of 
our building, but sometimes we find 
that the spiritual life is less obvious in 
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the grand new structure than it was in 
the little old church with the pulpit in 
the center of the platform and the 
rounded pews. The building is grand; 
it has a divided chancel, and there is 
good carving on the altar, but somehow 
the old warmth is gone. What a shame 
it would be if we, in our very ambition, 
should kill the thing we most love! 


The Obvious Solution 


Insofar as we agree that this analysis 
is correct, we must, if we care about the 
Christian cause, find a solution to the 
problem which respectability raises. The 
most obvious solution is that of joining 
or forming some new and radical sect, 
of which there are now so many, But 
there are at least two reasons why this 
is no real solution. First, such a secession 
leaves the older churches untouched 
and they are the ones which need chang- 
ing from within. Second, the formation 


Why are the old churches 
with fine buildings losing 


prospective members to 


the “less respectable” 


sects? 


of new sects is no permanent solution, 
since they themselves become fashion- 
able and thus repeat the problem. Even 
the Nazarenes, whom we have singled 
out for special mention, now have a 
theological seminary, and we can be 
sure that they are on the way up in the 
social scale. Our solution will have to 
be something more fundamental than 
secession. 

The ultimate solution of our problem 
of the handicap of respectability lies not 
in the formation of new sects, but in a 
change of emphasis within the move- 
ments we already represent. We may as 
well face the fact that, in so far as our 
religion is represented exclusively or 
even chiefly by the attendance of well 
dressed, upper-middle class people at 
an impressive church for one hour on 
Sunday morning, we are already in de- 


cay. Insofar as this is a conventionalized 
ceremony, disassociated from the com- 
mon life which most people now live, it 
will eventually lose the vitality it still 
has. 

We cannot win merely by keeping up 
the ancient respectabilities, but we may 
win by engaging adventurously in new 
tasks, Why should not Presbyterians and 
Episcopalians be as bold and energetic 
as the latest variety of Pentecostals, but 
with a sounder theology? If we are fail- 
ing to break through in one sector, per- 
haps we had better try another. 


A Sunday Religion 


Last summer in England I met Tubby 
Clayton, the vicar of All Hallows by the 
Tower. This fine old church was almost 
wholly demolished during the war. 
What was the vicar to do then, without 
a church in which to hold services? 
Tubby Clayton quickly realized that the 
loss of the building might set him free 
for his real work, In the business center 
of London there are nearly a million 
people during each working day, but 
only fifteen thousand sleep there at 
night. How can the old city churches 
function as Sunday - go - to - meeting 
places? Not only do the people resist 
coming into the city an extra day, but, 
according to Clayton, they ought to re- 
sist it, Under these circumstances a Sun- 
day religion is a manifest absurdity. 
Clayton adopted the formula, “If you 

can’t win on Sunday, invade the week- 
day.” Accordingly ‘he began to work 
with the teeming crowds in the great 
London commercial firms from Monday 
morning to Friday morning. He ar- 
ranged with the oil companies to be 
their chaplain and was given part time 
offices in several of their buildings. He 
arranged meetings of city people dur- 
ing the noon hour, sometimes in im- 
provised places. Now one small part 
of the All Hallows Church has been 
restored for use, but its chief use is 
net on Sundays. Men have proved that 
they will go to the city ahead of time 
on Tuesday or Wednesday for Holy 
Communion before the work day begins. 


= IS AN EXAMPLE of the kind of 
imagination which, if widely practiced, 
might make a great difference in our 
time. Most of the steps we ought to 
take are unconventional. We get into 
terrible ruts, but there seems to be a 
power intrinsic to Christianity which can 
lift men and women out of these ruts. 
Ours is a faith with an amazing ca- 
pacity for reformation from within. The 
old respectable paths lead to dead ends, 
but it is not too late to change our 
course. It is to this task that we must 
lend our hands now. 
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Men’s Colleges 








LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826, Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 


RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 
President 


Easton, Pennsylvania 














Women’s Colleges 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


A fully accredited college of 
liberal arts and theological 
seminary with a positive Chris- 
tian purpose. “Serving the 
whole Church and the World.” 


Roto La Porte, President 
Dubuque, lowa 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 
“The Sous of the Twin Cities” 





Cc t fully dited, bal ed curric- 
oat in itberal arts and sciences, arts. music. 
pre-pr (Kindergar- 





ten. primary and high school). business admin- 
istration, journalism, with emphasis on Chris- 
tian citizenship 
Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 














BEAVER COLLEGE 


An Accredited Presbyterian College for Women 
Libera! arts, vocationa! Christian service. music, 
teaching, home ec., phys. ed., lab. tech., com- 
merce, art, speech, social welfare, Extra-curric- 
ular, sports, social program. 98th year. 60 acre 
campus near Phila. 
RAYMON KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Box P., Jenkintown, Pa. 


THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 
EMPORIA, KANSAS 
Four year liberal arts college 
with definite Christian emphasis 
Rey. Paul B. McCleave 


President 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Cultural and vocational courses effectively 
combined as training for Christian leadership. 
Presbyterian—Coeducational—Moderate cost. 


Write—J. Walter Malone, President 

















bhindenwood College 


St. Charles, Me. Suburb of St. Louis 

A Presbyterian College for Women. Est. 1827, fully 
accredited. A.B., .- a. - and B.M.E. degrees. 
Arts and sci ft 
vocational courses. PiDistinguished faculty, thor- 
ough counseling. Friendly student community in 
which nearly every state is represented and many 
foreign countries. Send for brochure. 

F. L. MeCluer, President 





GROVE CITY COLLEGE 
A Coeducational College 
Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, Science, 
Commerce, Engineering, and Music. 
A_ beautiful campus with superior buildings. 
Modern dormitories for men and women. 
PRESIDENT WEIR C. KETLER 
GROVE CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


The COLLEGE of the OZARKS 
CLARKSVILLE, ARKANSAS 
Offers a Thorough Educational Program 
B.A.—B.S.—B.S. in Ph. Degrees 
Definite Christian Emphasis—Minimum Cost 
Fully Accredited 


write 
FRED A. WALKER, President 














For information about 


WESTERN COLLEGE 


for WOMEN 
Oxford, Ohio 


Please write to 
DikECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 





HANOVER COLLEGE 


Founded 1827 
Enroliment 700. Coeducational. 


Liberal arts and sciences curriculum, A splendid 
new plant and an able faculty, Christian empha- 
sis throughout. Thirty states represented. 230 
freshmen are being admitt 

1951. Write now for information. 


Albert G. Parker, Jr., President, Hanever, Indiana 


for September 





PARK COLLEGE 


Time-tested program of study—worship—work 
—pla . student body from all over America 
and from ‘four continents . . . coeducational 
. oe . . . New Students may enter 
February , 1951. 
Aa L ZWINGLE, President 
PARKVILLE, MISSOUR! 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 











Coeducational Colleges 


HASTINGS COLLEGE 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA 


A student may spend a college vear at the 
Presbyterian College in Nebraska for 
0 to 
including board, room, tuition. fees, Fully ac- 
eredited work in liberal arts. pre-medicine. 
music. business administration. 


WM. MARSHALL FRENCH, President 











ALMA COLLEGE 


An accredited, co-educational college. For sixty- 
three years an effective servant of the Synod of 
Michigan and the Presbyterian Church. B. A., 
B. S., and B. Mus. Ed. degrees. Annual «ost for 
board, room, tuition and all fees, $810.00 

“Where Friendliness links Learning to Living” 


ALMA MICHIGAN 


JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 


North Dakota’s only Independent, non-tax 
supported —P- Christian. Coeducational. 
Highest accreditation. 

Lowest costs. Four-year course. 
Arts, sciences, nursing curricula. 
Your personal inquiries invited. 
Samuel S. George, President Jamestown, N. D. 


UTAH'S Co-educational 
Accredited 
WESTMINSTER ooo ais 
1875 1950 Economy 
Robert ™. Steele, President Christian 


Salt Lake City 5, Utah 300 students 

















CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 

A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 

Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 

Danville, Kentucky 








DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 


An accredited four-year college for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 


Beautiful campus—Modern _ buildings— 
Delightful climate—Christian culture and 
thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 





LAKE 
FOREST 
COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College 
for men and women— 
Liberal arts and science, Pre-theological, Business 
Administration, Pre-professional courses in Medicine, 
law, Dentistry, Nursing, | Secretarial—Enrollment 
limited to 900 st ban en 

30 miles from ete the beautiful North 
Shore—Required Weekly Chapel—Full time Presby- 
terian Chaplain in residence—Aims to develop 
socially responsible intelligently active citizens 
with a Christian orientation to life. 


Ernest A. Johnsen, Ph.D... Pres. 


Lake Forest, Illinois 








WESTMINSTER 
A College for Men 
Fulton, Missouri 
A four-year Liberal Arts College with a 
century of distinctive service in training leaders 
for Church, State, Business and Professions. 
For Catalog information write 
William W. Hall, Jr., President 








WHITWORTH COLLEGE 
Spokane 12, Washington 


Stressing Christian Education in a Fully 
Accredited Liberal Arts College. 


Co-Educational 
Frank F. Warren, President 

















MARYVILLE A Presbyterian, coeducation- 
COLLEGE al liberal arts college of 900 

students. emphasizing hich 

Founded 1819 scholarship, low expenses, 

positive Christian training. 


Ralph Waldo Lloyd, President 
Maryville, Tennessee 
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WOOSTER 


Co-ed—1200 Stu- 
dents—100 Faculty 
Partially Individual 
Study in Upperclass 
Years. 


B.A., B.Mus., 
B.Sch.Mus. 
Presidens 
Howard Lowry 
WOOSTER, OHIO 
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VISHINSKY 
VIEWS 


RELIGION 


By WILBUR LaROE, JR. 


fs Law OF THE Soviet STATE is 
described by its American pub- 
lisher as a standard work in Russian law 
schools, practically the “Bible” of Soviet 
legal practice. A lawyer by profession, 
Foreign Minister Andrei Vishinsky offers 
in this book an inside view of the Soviet 
mind which is seldom vouchsafed to 
those on this side of the Iron Curtain. 
Considering its authoritative source, 
some of the pronouncements are hair- 
raising. 

It is not easy to take an unbiased view 
of this book, because one becomes so 
incensed over the calculated falsehoods 
and the vicious propaganda that an im- 
partial appraisal becomes almost impos- 
sible. An American can hardly read 
without emotion a description of our 
kind of government as a “frightful in- 
strument—a dreadful octopus, entwining 
and exhausting with its multiple tenta- 
cles the living body of the people. . . .” 
(p. 63), and as “a machine to crush and 
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to repress the toilers, as a bludgeon in 
the hands of the exploiters as against the 
exploited” (p. 12). 

I suppose that some allowance must 
be made for the fact that the grotesque 
falsehoods in this book flow from the 
pen of one who admits that he and his 
fellow-travelers are bent on destroying 
all governments which do not conform 
to the Soviet pattern. But this resource- 
ful emissary of Stalin does not strength- 
en his case against the free enterprise 
system by stating that “capitalism can- 
not exist without a vast army of un- 
employed ever lowering the pay for 
work and service” (p. 565). American 
employers who have seen their unit wage 
costs double and triple in recent years 
will see quickly that this typical product 
of Stalinism is rooted in intentional de- 
ception. 

But I have been asked to deal more 


particularly with Vishinsky’s treatment 
of religion. In this area he can afford to 
be at least partially honest because it 
is commonly known that the commu- 
nists are anti-religious. I have wondered, 
as others doubtless have, whether this 
is because they know that their violent 
and subversive methods, their utter 
disregard for life and property, and their 
deliberate lying cannot possibly be 
squared with the moral principles which 
underlie all religions, and more _par- 
ticularly with the Christian love of man 
for man. Dealing for the moment with 
socialism as distinguished from Stalin- 
ism (they differ greatly, although so- 
cialism is an essential ingredient in 
Stalinism), it has been difficult for me 
to understand why socialism tends to 
have an anti-religious aspect. What is 
there about state ownership of industrial 
capital that would drive God out? 

But Vishinsky has no doubt about 
the matter. He quotes Lenin as authority 
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for the proposition that “every person 
should be completely free to profess 
any religion he pleases or to profess 
no religion at all, to be an atheist, 
which every sort of socialist ordinarily 
is” (p. 606-7). (Emphasis supplied). 
But while this atheistic propaganda 
artist does lip service to religious free- 
dom, and endeavors to give the impres- 
sion that Russia not only tolerates but 
encourages religious freedom, I find it 
impossible to reconcile this with other 
portions of the book in which Vishinsky 
boasts of Russia’s militant atheism. 


For EXAMPLE, on page 607, this athe- 
ist admits that the Soviet state has “a 
negative attitude toward religion, carry- 
ing high the banner of militant atheism, 
having initiated from the very earliest 
days a planned and decisive struggle 
with religion, and aspiring, in the words 
of Marx, ‘to liberate the conscience from 
religious superstition.’ ” A few lines later 
Vishinsky says that Russia is tolerant 
toward the religious beliefs of the 
toilers, but this is another prevarication 
if the Soviet state is militantly atheistic. 
True, the state claims that it will not 
liquidate a man for his religious beliefs; 
but it will tell him that he is a fool to 
have any religious faith, because re- 
ligion and superstition are synonymous. 
Indeed there is at least a suggestion on 
the same page that such degree of re- 
ligious tolerance as exists is for the prac- 
tical purpose of avoiding “the artificial 
fanning of fanaticism.” In other words, 
there would be a more determined and 
cruel repression of religion were it not 
for the fact that the God-hating prag- 
matists who are in power fear that too 
much repression might cause revolution 
(p. 608). 


Freedom But— 


On “religious freedom,” as on most 
other subjects, the Soviet constitution 
seems to take away with one hand what 
it grants with the other. Under the sec- 
tion on freedom of the press, for in- 
stance, there is an enumeration of types 
of material that may not be published; 
among them is included anything that 
may arouse “religious fanaticism.” An 
atheist government obviously can inter- 
pret this phrase as broadly as expedi- 
ency suggests. We Presbyterians, for 
example, could hardly be considered, in 
a Christian land, as fanatics; but how 
would we fare under a government that 
regards all religion as “the opium of 
the people,” and which militantly op- 
poses religion? 

The author concedes that in the 
Soviet state no church is allowed to 
own property. All property owned by 
any church has been confiscated by the 
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state, except that church edifices may 
be used for divine worship for those be- 
nighted enough to fall for that kind of 
superstition. In addition there are prac- 
tical limitations on the practice of re- 
ligion, which are serious enough to raise 
a question as to the bona fides of the 
claim of religious freedom. For example: 
“Religious organizations are forbidden 
to create funds for mutual assistance, 
cooperatives, or production units; to 
organize other than religious assemblies, 
groups, excursions, libraries, reading 
rooms, or the like—anything, that is to 
say, not immediately related to the basic 
functions of religious organizations” 
(p. 609). 








Reviewer Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., was 
asked by Presbyterian Life to study 
Andrei Vishinsky’s book, The Law 
of the Soviet State, because as a 
lawyer, former Moderator LaRoe is 
specially equipped to interpret the | 
“fine print” and measure the “loop- | 
holes” in a legal work. 





Vishinsky’s feelings are hurt by “scur- 
rilous aspersions . . . in the bourgeois 
press” on Russia’s shabby treatment of 
religion. Yet in the very same paragraph 
this congenitally disingenuous disciple 
of Lenin speaks of the Soviet state’s 
“struggle against religion” and notes 
that religion is being eradicated, not by 
repression, but by “the socialist refash- 
ioning of the entire national economy 
which eradicates religion, by socialist 
reeducation of the toiling masses, by 
anti-religious propaganda,” etc. 

Huxley has said that a theory is often 
killed by a fact. Vishinsky’s theory of 
religious tolerance in the Soviet state 
is killed by the admitted fact that the 
Soviet state is engaged in anti-religious 
and anti-church propaganda. The treat- 





ment to which the church and priests 
and ministers have been subjected in 
some of the satellite countries is quite 
consistent with a kind of tolerance that 
is synonymous with planned extermina- 
tion. After he gets through with his 
distorted argument defending Russia’s 
religious “tolerance,” the author rejoices 
that the Soviet state’s effective measures 
against religion have caused a “mass 
exodus of USSR toilers away from re- 
ligion (p. 610). 


“Deviation” 


A legal loophole big enough for al- 
most any persecution to creep through 
appears in this sentence on page 641: 
“Thereby an honorable attitude toward 
social duty became not only a rule of 
morality but also an unchanging law 
of the state, deviation from which is 
deemed a breach of the fundamental 
law with appropriate consequences flow- 
ing therefrom.” We have heard of cases 
in which “social duty” meant a pastor’s 
spying for the secret police on members 
of his congregation; the appropriate con- 
sequences of deviation are all too readily 
imagined. 


N OT ONLY is there no freedom of re- 
ligion in Russia, but there is admittedly 
no freedom of speech. Let a minister 
or priest in Russia say that there is more 
religious freedom in America than in 
Russia, and he is headed for prison. Or 
let any man or woman say on the street 
that workers have more automobiles in 
America than workers have in Russia, 
and he becomes a criminal. Can any 
other conclusion be drawn from the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“In our state, naturally, there is and 
can be no place for freedom of speech, 
press, and so on, for the foes of socialism. 
Every sort of attempt on their part to 
utilize to the detriment of the state— 
that is to say, to the detriment of all the 
toilers—these freedoms granted to the 
toilers, must be classified as counter- 
revolutionary crime to which Article 58, 
Paragraph 10, or one of the correspond- 
ing articles of the Criminal Code is 
applicable.” 


Borrow It 


I cordially recommend that nobody 
purchase this book. For the most part 
it is a painfully tiresome recital (even to 
a lawyer) of the labyrinthian legal and 
political structure of the Soviet state. 
The rest of it is a mass of typical Com- 
munist propaganda. But I do recom- 
mend that anyone who still cherishes the 
belief that Communism is a well-mean- 
ing program for social reform borrow 
and study this book by Communism’s 
chief spokesman to the western world. 
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United Youth Movement 
To Issue Action Call 

A great “Call to United Christian 
Youth Action” will be issued to the 
young people of the United States and 
Canada in Protestant churches, Sunday, 
January 28. 

Sponsored by the United Christian 
Youth Movement, the call will seek to 
enlist a million North American young 
people in service projects and a fund- 
raising drive to further Christian youth 
work, 

The Call announcement states: “Be- 
lieving that God’s power is our strength, 
because of our faith in Jesus Christ, we 
join with other youth in a united effort 
to demonstrate the significance and 
power of the Christian fellowship. 

“For us there is no alternative but 
to serve God in every moment of our 
lives, to treat all men as brothers, to 
work toward the day when suffering 
and strife will be replaced with co- 
operation and love, and when peace 
shall abide in place of war. 

“We are not alone in this task. The 
strength of Christ is ours. Divine re- 
sources flow through us, and human 
fellowship sustains us as we give to the 
Church of Christ and its mission in the 
world.” 

The statement was prepared by the 
youth officers of the United Christian 
Youth Movement aid will be read from 
thousands of pulpits, January 28. 

During 1951, churches will cooperate 
with local councils of churches to de- 
velop service projects in their commu- 
nities and to recruit volunteers, 

The Call will culminate next year 
during Youth Week in interdenomina- 
tional youth celebrations all through the 
United States and Canada. At that time, 
young people will give a dollar each to 
the project. 

The expected million dollar fund will 
be used to aid world youth work, the 
national United Christian Youth Move- 
ment, and state youth councils. 

Specific undertakings which will re- 
ceive aid are: a religious program for 
the 1,600,000 members of the armed 
services between eighteen and twenty- 
three; an exchange of youth leaders be- 
tween other countries and the U.S. for 
a year of observation and practice in 
denominational and ecumenical youth 
work; work camps in Europe, the Philip- 
pines, India, Japan, and Latin America; 
aid to youth executives in countries 
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where local churches are not yet able to 
support such leaders; a national radio 
or television program for youth; and aid 
to state and local youth councils. 
Forty denominations, thirty-five state 
councils of churches and state youth 
councils, and many national youth-serv- 
ing agencies will be participating in the 


Call. 


California Youth Group 
Baby-sits for Scholarship 

A Westminster Fellowship that baby- 
sits and cuts lawns to raise money for 
worthy projects is the group in the First 
Presbyterian Church, Fullerton, Cali- 
fornia. 

After a year at the above tasks, the 
group has earned $104.00 for a scholar- 
ship for the Japan Christian University. 

The group previously raised $140 by 
baby-sitting and cutting lawns to send 
a heifer to Germany. 


Enrollment Increases in 
China Christian Colleges 

Enrollment in China’s Christian col- 
leges soared to an unexpected high last 
fall, and a new emphasis on hard study 
has appeared, the United Board for 
Christian Colleges in China reported 
recently. 

In the last two years, enrollment fig- 
ures dipped steadily. This fall 10,566 
students enrolled in the twelve mission- 
supported schools sponsored by the 
United Board. This total is more than 
twenty per cent higher than the figure 
last spring (P.L., Dec. 23). 

According to the Board, the increase 
probably reflects some improvement in 
economic conditions. “It also reflects 
institutional need to compensate for 
decreased tuition by increasing numbers, 
and indicates there is still great demand 
for what the Christian colleges have to 
offer.” 

After evaluating conditions on the 
campuses through all special sources, a 
special committee of nine summarized 
the current picture as follows: 

Anti-American feeling is growing be- 
cause of the way the Korean and For- 
mosan situation is reported in China. 
The feeling, the committee discovered, 
is not only revealed in the press and in 
staged student parades but in state- 
ments signed by some individuals on the 
faculties of the Christian colleges. “How- 
ever, it is not reflected in attitudes to- 
ward individual Americans. Critics con- 
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HEARING 
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OUT OF YOUR EAR FOREVER! 


AMAZING NEW INVENTION 
REQUIRES NO DEVICE OF 
ANY KIND IM EITHER EAR! 


gen to an entirely new in- 
vention by the world-famous 
ACOUSTICON company, thou- 
sands of deafened men and women 
are at last free of wearing any kind 
of hearing aid button or tube in 
their ears and no headband. And 
they HEAR even better than ever! 
Just think of being able to hear 
whispers, music, birds, sermons and 
voices of loved ones again! Send 
the coupon now for FREE informa- 
tion about this amazing invention 
that helps you to hear by the use of 
an amazingly tiny skin receiver disc 
hidden behind the ear, and learn 
how you may have an ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE TRYOUT right in 
your own home. Do it now, while 
you have it in mind! 


At Radio City, 6 W. 49th St., N. Y. 20, N. Y. 
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i ACOUSTICON, Dept. M235 

6 West 49th St., New York 20, N. Y. 
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4 FREE, about your wonderful new hearing 
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4 ear and no headband. 
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few parts. 
SAFETY—Slanting legs, not easily 
tilted. 


COMFORT— Padded seat, shaped back. 
BEAUTY— Natural maple finish, col- 
ored plastic seat. ; 
Tables with folding or non-fold- 
ing legs. 

Send for illustrations and prices. 


SEATING COMPANY, Dept. PL 

A sabsidiary of De Long, Leashl & Be Leag 
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1505 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
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CARILLONIC BELLS 
Like the beckoning of 
a gentle spirit 


In most neighborhoods there 
are | good people who need 
a special reminding, a friendly 
persuasion that reaches into 
their hearts and brings them to 
church. “‘Carillonic Bells,”’ send- 
ing their inspiring message, 
provide exactly that persuasion. 
And the people who respond 
come to the church nes 
“‘voice”’ speaks to them. 

Any church can afford 
*“*Carillonic Bells’’—a tower 
isn’t required. This electronic 
carillon, made only by Schul- 
merich is remarkable for its 
beauty of tone and crystal 
clarity. More than 1,500 tower 
installations attest its su- 

riority. Write for descriptive 
iterature. 


Carillonic Belle 


SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, INC. 
12101 Carillon Hill 


SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


“Carillonic Bells” is a trade- 
mark. It denotes electronic 
carillons produced by Schul- 
merich Electronics, Inc. 
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that your patronage is in re- 
sponse to his advertising in 
Presbyterian Life. He will ap- 


preciate your courtesy. 
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Have you heard 


ANTHEMS 
FROM THE PROPHETS 


in your church yet? 


Timely, melodic, theologically sound — for 
four-part mixed choirs. 


W rite for free samples to: 


CANYON PRESS OF NEW YORK 
132 Beekman Street N. Y. 7, N. Y¥. 











tinue to distinguish between them and 
their government,” the committee said. 

At the present time there are nearly a 
hundred western faculty members on 
the campuses. Fukien, Hwa Nan, St. 
John’s, and Soochow now have no for- 
eign staff. 

There is continued pressure and 
regimentation by the government. 
“Courses in the dominant ideology are 
still required, and some personnel who 
are not thought to be sympathetic are 
advised to be ‘retrained.’ However, the 
presentation by the faculty of social 
and political, and in some instances, sci- 
entific, concepts other than Communist 
continues in some instances to a sur- 
prising degree. But comparisons unfa- 
vorable to Communism are not approved 
and there is consequently much ‘con- 
formity without conviction,’ ” the com- 
mittee reported. 

Religious services and classes con- 
tinue so long as they are not required. 
A few places report a loss in numbers, 
but in most places the services and 
classes have grown in numbers and in 
quality. Individuals have shown in- 
creased conviction and group activities 
have taken on new vitality. 

The Committee said that the period 
of tension and confusion on the cam- 
puses caused by enforced administra- 
tive reorganization is pretty well over. 
“There is better understanding of the 
work of the colleges. More serious at- 
tention is now being given by students 
to the scheduled classes and studies.” 

The United Board stated last month 
that despite reports of anti-American 
demonstrations, “there is still much 
heart-searching, and a deep desire for 
international good will and for under- 
standing of American friends. What 
seems like enmity often springs from a 
patriotism that does not preclude friend- 
ship for and gratitude to the American 
people. This makes it possible for the 
Christian colleges to serve as avenues 
of friendly contact even in times like 
these.” 

To those wondering if America should 
not cut off support to the colleges, the 
Board replied, “Cutting off support 
would only confirm charges of ‘cultural 
imperialism’ and would throw the col- 
leges into other hands with no prospect 
of reestablishing Christian institutions 
which have been so patiently built.” 


Popular Dubuque, Iowa Youth 
Club Draws Youngsters 

“When I came to Third Church they 
told me there just weren't any children 
here,” pastor Robert Allen of the Third 
Presbyterian Church, Dubuque, Iowa, 
told a Dubuque Telegraph-Herald re- 
porter. That was before his church 


started its Tuesday evening Youth Club, 
which now attracts an average of forty 
youngsters a week. 

In its second year, the Club is op- 
erated on two shifts to accommodate 
all its members. Grade school chil- 
dren come at 4:00 in the afternoon and 
stay until after supper. Junior high boys 
and girls come at supper and stay until 
8:00 p.m. 

The program includes classes in Bible 
study and handicraft instruction. Two 
sets of adult leaders, one for the after- 
noon and one for the evening, lead the 
classes. 

The two groups eat supper together 
and see a movie, which may be a re- 
ligious film, a comedy, a cartoon, or a 
travel picture. Waitresses and waiters 
are the church’s senior high young peo- 
ple, who when they graduated from the 
Club last spring were so reluctant to 
give up its activities they offered to wait 
on tables to keep a hand in things. The 
church has a senior high youth fellow- 
ship which meets on Sunday evenings. 

As a result of the club’s classes, many 
young people have joined the church. 
Last spring eighteen members joined 
the church after spending a year meet- 
ing on Tuesdays and Saturday mornings 
to study. 


University Pastor Takes 
Foreign Students on Tour 

Twenty foreign students at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon went on an expense- 
free tour of western Oregon this winter 
under the direction of the Reverend 
Thom Hunter, Presbyterian pastor at 
the University. 

The students visited Governor Doug- 
las McKay at the state capitol in Salem, 
toured Portland stores and plants, visited 
Presbyterian Lewis and Clark College, 
played in the snow at Timberline Lodge, 
had dinner at the First Presbyterian 
Church in Portland, and returned to the 
University in Eugene via the Oregon 
Coast. 

Lodging on the week-end trip was 
provided by Y.M. and Y.W.C.A.’s; 
meals by the managers of the restau- 
rants visited; and trensportation in a 
chartered Greyhound bus, by three 
businessmen in Eugene. 

Everywhere the students went, they 
quizzed local people on how much the 
workers made and how thev lived. 
“Foreign” foods such as waffles and 
banana splits were sampled, and oddi- 
ties such as department store charge-a- 
plates explained. The most amusing 
discovery to them was that the St. Ber- 
nard dogs at Timberline Lodge are kept 
around for “atmosphere” and have to 
be pulled out of the snow every now 
and then. 
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RADIO AND TY 





By CLAYTON T. GRISWOLD 


- , was the catalyst that 


brought the merger last November of 
the Protestant Radio Commission and 
the Protestant Film Commission. These 
two in partnership became the Central 
Department of Broadcasting and Films 
of the National Council of Churches. 
Whereas the four-and-a-half billion 
dollar radio industry and the two-and- 
a-half billion dollar film industry are en- 
gaged a mighty struggle to decide 
which will control the lusty young tele- 
vision giant, the Protestant religious in- 
terests in all three mass media will be 
coordinated by this service department 
of the National Council of Churches. 
Thus motion prepared for 
church use will be according to 
specifications that will make them gen- 
erally useful for telecasting. 

Executive director of the new depart- 
ment is Ronald Bridges, former presi- 
dent of the General Council of the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches. A lav- 
man with considerable broadcasting ex- 
perience, Dr. Bridges left the presidency 
of a theological seminary, the Pacific 
School of Religion, to accept this post. 

Paul F. Heard, another layman, has 
charge of film production. He comes into 
the new department after a wide experi- 
ence with motion pictures as executive 
secretary of the P.F.C., as a film officer 
of the U.S. Navy during the second 


pictures 
made 


world war, with the Board of Missions 





Ronald Bridges 
January 20, 1951 


Merger of Media 











Marjorie Hyer 


of the Methodist Church and in the 
visual education department of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

The business manager and assistant 
treasurer, Arthur B. Rhinow, is an elder 
in the Grace Presbyterian Church of 
Montclair, New Jersey. He was formerly 
director of sales and advertising of the 
Federal Telephone and Radio Corpora- 
tion. 

Miss Marjorie Hyer, 
motion and publicity, was formerly sec- 
retary for Radio and Press of Church 
World Service and for five years before 
that did educational work for the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee. Two of 
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Arthur B. Rhinow 


“The SICKLE 
or the CROSS” 





A Gripping Film on a Timely Theme: 
CHRISTIANITY vs. COMMUNISM 


Here is a power-packed film that's as 
timely as today’s headlines . . . a story of 
the “cold” war between Christianity and 
atheistic Communism. Every American... 
every freedom-loving man and woman 

should see this challenging drama. 
Critics acclaim its bold treatment . . . audi- 
ences are thrilled by its smashing realism. 
Thrilling entertainment with a wholesome 
message. Freedoms Foundation award win- 
ner. Running time 78 minutes. Book ‘The 
Sickle or the Cross” now from your local 
film distributor or write us for further 
information ... Dept. PL. 


LUTHERAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


3558 S. Jefferson St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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Let the Advertiser Know 
that your patronage is in response to 
his advertising in Presbyterian Life. He 
will appreciate your courtesy. 
Earn money at home weaving rugs, carpets, 
etc., from old rags or new yarn—in your 
community! No experience necessary. 
31,000 doing it with easy running Union 


Looms costing $59.50. Send for our free 
booklet today. 











UNION LOOM WORKS 
119 Factory St. 


BOONVILLE, N. Y. 
FREE SAMPLE and FUND RAISING PLAN 
20 “run JELLY $1-9° 


@ KEEP 1/2 THE MONEY OF EACH SALEI 
@ BIG REPEATS @ NO INVESTMENT 
Easy-to-sell JEL-SPRED-MIX. four packages tor $1.00 
mokes 20 full glosses. Better than home mode jelly, 
ter and boil 3 minutes, 
and Raspberry 
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FRAZAR FOODS, Desert Springs 3, Colit. 


vl and your club, too! 
Make extra cash quickly aA surely! 
All you do is show famous aebewens 
Greeting Cards for all occasions...they se 
themsetves! Luxurious Religious Every- 
day Assortment, gorgeous 21-card $1 fvecy- 
day Assortment, bring you up to $50, $100 or 
more in your spare time! Big profits too, _ wir ‘Scented 
Stationery, Children’s Books, Gift Wraps and Gift Items, 
Exclusive Secret Pal, Eastern Star sell ast. 
CASH FOR CHURCHES, OTHER GROUPS! 
Members can raise money easily and enjoy- 
ably in spare time selling Midweet Greeting . A i 
ds. No experience needed. Also ole 
home party pian. Samples onapproval. ite! 
MIDWEST CARD co. 
2113 Washington Ave., Dept. F-48 > Louis 1, Me. 
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INTIMATE 
STORIES 
OF 
NEW 
TESTAMENT 
PERSONALITIES 


AINTS 
WITHOUT 
HALOS 


HERE THE RANK AND FILE of the early Church come alive—vividly, 
colorfully, with all the reality of men and women today. The 21 
enthralling chapters include: pisRePUTABLE SAINTS—A MIDDLE-AGED FAIL- 
URE—THE BACKSLIDING MISSIONARY—THE DOWNRIGHT BROTHER OF JESUS— 
THE WISEHEARTED WOMEN—A BUNDLE OF OLD LETIERS—THE PREACHER AT 
THE PRIZEFIGHT—THE DOCTOR TELLS THE STORY—THE SAINTS AND THI 
ENDURING CHURCH, 


Pa 
$2 at Your Bookstore bingden- Cokesbury 
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these years she spent in Germany in a 
center for orphaned Displaced Persons’ 
children. 

Other staff members of the P.R.C. 
and P.F.C. who have key posts in the 
new department are Everett C. Parker, 
Albert R. Crews, Wesley B. Goodman, 
and Orrin Evans (P.L. Feb. 18, 1950). 


The Board of Managers of the depart- 
ment is headed by Truman B. Douglass, 
executive vice-president of the Board 
of Home Missions of the Congregational] 
Christian Churches. Dr. Douglass was 
a pioneering member of both the Prot- 
estant Film Commission and the Prot- 
estant Radio Commission from. their 
inception. Serving with him as vice- 
chairmen are Rome A. Betts, a Baptist 
layman, and Executive Director of the 
American Heart Association; S. Frank- 
lin Mack, Director of the Division of 
Audio-Visual Education and Evangelism 





Keepsakes You'll Cherish Always 
BEAUTIFUL 
COMMEMORATIVE 
CHURCH PLATES 


* picturing your Church or Chancel 
permanently fired in ceramic color 
* decorated in 23 Kt. Gold 
* ideal way to raise funds for Church projects t 
Here is an excellert plan for your class, circle or \ 
church group to raisc funds, Each member or friend 
of your church will be proud to own one of these 
keepsoke plates decorated in 23 Kt. Gold, Your church 
or chancel is beautifully reproduced on the face in 
permanently fired single or multi-color ceramics. 
Historical data is printed and fired on back of plate, 
Many churches have made money through the sale 
of these plates. They are ideal for anniversaries, 
dedications, commemorations of all kinds. And this 
spiritual remembrance makes ao wonderful gift to 
friends and loved ones. Send today for complete 
information 
For sample plates and details, 


WORLD WIDE ART STUDIOS 


COVINGTON 10, TENN. 





FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
SHELBY, N. C. 


write: A member writes: **. . . you did a bong up good 
job and we are very much pleased with the plotes. 


We think the detail work is fine and we thank 





of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions; Paul C. Payne, General Secre- 
tary of the Presbyterian Board of Chris- 
tian Education; Mrs. Norman Vincent 
Peale of the Reformed Church in Amer- 
ica and Bishop Donald H. Tippett of 
the Methodist Church. The secretary is 
Miss Edith E. Lowry, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Division of Home Missions, 
| and the treasurer is Stanley I, Stuber of 
Church World Service, both Baptists. 





With production for the first eleven 
months of 1950 exceeding six-and-a-half 
million television sets and twelve and 
three-quarters million radio sets and 
with motion picture circulation still ex- 
panding, the twenty-nine denominations 
associated in the National Council face 
an unusual opportunity for broadcasting 
Christian truth. The extent of the pro- 











shot GOWNS 


Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 
samples on request. State your 
needs and name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1114 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 
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Bronze Tablets 
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gramming will depend upon the degree 
of support given their religious broad- 
casting and films team by the nearly 
32,000,000 members of the cooperating 
communions. 
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MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
Over 1,500,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths were sold 
in 1949 by members of Sunday Schools, Ladies’ 
Aids, Young Peoples’ Groups, etc. They enable 
you to earn money ior your treasury, and make 
friends for your organization. 

Sample FREE to Official 
SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 
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SUMMER SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
—=\ FO L DI ta] G C HAI RS " one agy wl of St. Andrews, Scotland 


St. Mary's Colleze in ae. Py te of St. An- 
jrews, Sc Ziad oes he 5 eology as been taught 
- in Steel or Wood for over 400 years), holds annually a Residential 


tel Gell lem: ) \ felts ame. 4:) 6 2 Summer School of Theology, for Mintste rs a lay- 


men, Jn 1951 eminent 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


\ J.P REDINGTON 4CO. 
DEPT. 54 SCRANTON 2,PA. 


r the whole 
. Wre.te tor further information te the ner 
oo! Secretary, st. Mary's » St. Andrews, 

Fife, Scotiand. Place in one of the University Resi- 
denees will be reserved on receipt of a Registration 
Fee of one dollar, 
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Building Up 


Your Congregation 


William Pleuthner, advertising executive, offers a 


book of tested and workable plans for filling a church 











By BRYANT KIRKLAND 


Building Up Your Congregation is not 
just another collection of special nights 
and snappy letters used successfully by 
one minister in a certain city. Rather, 
here is a modern, scientifically tested 
publicity program by a layman who is 
a professional advertiser and vice-presi- 
dent of Batten, Barton, Durstine, and 
Osborn, advertising agency in New 
York city. Mr. Willard Pleuthner has 
taught advertising at the University of 
Buffalo and the College of the City of 
New York and was guest lecturer at 
Cornell University. 

The appeal of the book is its sound 
spiritual, psychological approach to 
building up a congregation. The author 
believes you have to reach people where 
they are before you can convert them 
to where you are. People have to be 
motivated to attend church if they are 
to hear the messages designed for their 
basic needs. Mr. Pleuthner writes, “To 
take the fullest advantage of the efforts 
of our pastoral leaders, as many people 


as possible should be exposed to their 
ministry and message. . . . There is no 
exposure to Christ’s teachings as effec- 
tive and as complete as attendance at 
an inspiring church service. Therefore, 
it seems logical that to convert those 
outside the church, we should make 
specific plans to get non-members to 
attend Sunday services.” 

Three divisions stimulate the reader 
to follow tested ideas or else create his 
own plans to “increase attendance at 
services,” “increase financial support,” 
and “publicize your church.” Each di- 
vision has many chapters filled both 
with new ideas and a work sheet to 
guide initial efforts to get them started. 
Most of the suggested plans are ac- 
companied by the name of a church 
which tried them. 

The problem of increasing church 
attendance is studied by inquiring what 
reasons people give for staying home. 
The results of a questionnaire used in 
some churches are given, as well as a 
suggested form to be employed in any 
local parish. Such a fact-finding effort 
would enable any church to understand 


Come to Church 
this week 





Effective poster was developed by Advertising Council and United Church Canvass. 
5000 of them have been displayed without charge by Outdoor Advertising Industry. 
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AZ 
DIRECT PRICES 
To CHURCHES — 

LODGES, SCHOOLS 
CLUBS, YMCA‘S 

YWCA‘S, HOTELS, etc. 

2 
Write for Catalog No. 225 


MONROE FOLDING TABLES—DESIGNED AND 
MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY By 


THE “Wonr0e. COMPANY INC. 


64 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, 1|OWA 
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7 CHURCH BULLETINS 


Every progressive church should 
use Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin 
Board. Dignified, 
economical. Over 7,000 IN USE. 
Increase attendance, interest and 
collections. Write today for Illus. 
Catalog PL. H. E. Winters Spe- 
cialty Company, Davenport, lewa. 


- 4 
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ATTENTION: Women’s Societies 


For a limited time (perhaps another six months) we 
can supply you with those wonderful ocluminum 
Smokeless Broilerettes for resale as a fund-raising 
project. Good profit. Retoil price, $2.10. Send $1.25 
for sample and complete details. Also handy 1-cup 
Drip Coffee Makers, retail 45c, Send 25¢ for sample 
ond details. 


SNYDER-GRENERT SERVICE CO. 


528 No. Buckeye St. Wooster, Ohio 


C. L. EVANS SAYS: 
LET ME SHOW YOU HOW TO 


-=) RAISE MONEY 
FOR YOUR CHURCH OR YOURSELF 


Sell friends low ae profit greeting 


effective, and 


























cards. No exper! ‘ash bonus. Re- 
quest FREE TRIAL outfit rs Feature Al)- 
Oceasion assortmen FREE 


rinted tatlonery, Napkins. 
Towels, Selling Guide and 
FREE Surprise Gitte Offer. ACT NOW! 

ART PUBLISHERS, Werth Ablagtes 4)2.+, Mass. 


samples Name I 





RAISE FUNDS 


tite | way—with SHULTON’S 3 
OLD SPICE, FRIENDSHIP'S 


a 
G. and DE DESERT FLOWER. Volunteer work- 
church 


ise substantial — for their 


. Write for details now. 


STUART-CHASE CO. North Bergen, N. J. 














A GUARANTEED 
LIFE INCOME 


Learn how you may obtain financial 
security by sharing in a great 
Christian enterprise 


Send today for interesting free booklet, “A Gift That 
Lives.” It tells about a remarkable Annuity Plan— 
unfailingly successful for more than 100 years— 
whereby you receive a generous, assured, regular in- 
come right from the start—at the same time help a 
great Christian Cause vital to all denominations. 
Write AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, Dept. PL102, 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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$2.25 


313 pages 








74 Sequel fo \N HIS STEPS! 
WHAT WOULD JESUS DO? 


by Glenn Clark 


A worthy successor of the famous novel that 
out-sold all best sellers! Fifty years ago Dr. 
Chas. M. Sheldon wrote about a group of 
Christians who seriously tried to do what they 
felt Jesus would do in their places. Glenn 
Clark has written about the grandchildren of 
the same characters. Stimulating reading. In- 
téresting to note the. changes in religious em- 
phasis in half a century. An inspired novel by 
an inspired writer. 


MACALESTER PARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1571 Grand Avenue, St. Paul 5, Minn. 





WANTED, ACTIVE SPIRITUAL MINISTER, 
in live self-supporting church of 110 mem- 
bers, in central Iowa. Modern Manse, pen- 
sion plan, unlimited possibilities. 

Box B, Presbyterian Life 
321 South 4th St. Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
















MERIKANS ENGLISH | 
CHURG ART iG 


PAYNE STUDI LWIPPELI 


5. CO. LTD 


STAINED GLASS 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
ARVED W DWORK 
VILVYER awe BRASS 
| 
| 
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ASTEREOAN | ee | 
PFEWSA TADLETS EMD ROTDELIES 


STUDIOS . 
GFORGE L. PAYDE 
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IN A SOUTHERN NEW HAMPSHIRE town of 
1000, there is vacant Pulpit for a Presbyte- 
rian Minister. 
Address Box C, 
rian Life 


Presbyte 9 
321 South 4th Street Philadelphia 6, Pa. 










Write for FREE Choir Gown Style 
Book C25, Pulpit Apparel Style Book 
CP75. Ask for Budget Payment Pian. 
Gowns — rental or sale 


Confirmation 
E*R* MOORE COMPANY 
Guicags 13, Ui. Mew York 16,6. ¥- 






















Distinctive, hand-carved 
pulpits, altars, lecterns, bap- 
tismal fonts, tables, seats ~ 
in authentic period designs. 

Beautiful altar sets and com- 
munion services, 

Stained glass memorial win- 
dows made to order. sane 
somely engrossed Books 
Remembrance with repositor- 
ies, resolutions, rolls of honor. 

Send our free catalog. 












WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











BUILDING 


its congregation better. One minister 
crowded his midweek service by preach- 
ing on the needs of his people as they 
themselves plotted them on a religious 
questionnaire. 

Music is another of the “pulls” to 
church attendance, and this book lists 
some of the most popular hymns as 
voted by recent national radio audiences 
and the military men at camps. To try 
singing the evening hymn, “Softly Now 
the Light of Day,” at a great morning 
service is to discover how accurately 
this book forecasts audience reaction. 
The old favorites, Mr. Pleuthner proves, 
are good any time and often. 


Narunatty, larger congregations 
mean larger offerings, but extensive 
plans for the annual Every Member 
Canvass are also included in this vol- 
ume. Copies of sample letters used else- 
where with good results are printed in 
full in the book. Coupled with the fund- 
raising plans are suggestions for resell- 
ing the church to indifferent members 
on the theory that lack of interest is the 
basis of their non-support. 

An advertising man naturally wants 
a theme for his product, so this book 
suggests several for any particular 
church, such as, “Churchgoing families 
are happier families.” Such a means 
gives a local church definite tone color 
in the community. 

How to take advantage of the large 
amount of free national newspaper ad- 
vertising for churches is another good 
chapter. Last year November was the 
month for accenting “religion in Amer- 
ican life.” The National Advertising 


| Council displays the theme on billboards 


and in newspaper advertisements for 
the churches without cost. Mr. Pleuth- 
ner shows how to tie this national adver- 
tising to the local advantage of any 
particular parish. Fortune magazine re- 
cently had an article on this very subject 
of the gap between national advertising 
campaigns and local selling points. The 
reader who wants mats and pictures for 
his own design of newspaper advertis- 
ing will find addresses where he can 
secure new material. 

Other ways of keeping the church in 
the minds of the people by letters, flags, 
lights, bells, are described in detail. 


Tus BOOK is a yardstick for the church 
that thinks it is doing well and a stim- 
ulus for the church that fears it is not. 
It will stimulate church committees and 
ministers, both those who will try any- 
thing new and those reluctant ones who 
do not like business methods in the 
church. Just to read the book is to find 
ten ideas, each one worth the purchase 
price. 
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The (Penny Pvee 


By MARY LOU O’BRIEN 


B” Keo lived with her father and 
mother in a tiny village in northern 
Siam. In this little village automobiles 
were more or less of a curiosity. The 
road leading to the village was a rough 
one, really just a path through a rice 
field in the dry season. Only the rote 
Fort (Ford car) of the “foreign teach- 
ers” ever attempted to travel over it. 

Whenever the car was expected, some 
of the village children gathered to- 
gether and called out rudely to the 
“foreign teachers,” but Boa Keo had 
never joined them. Once the rote Fort 
had stopped right in front of her house. 
The “father teacher” had set to work 
tinkering with mysterious wires inside 
the car, but the “mother teacher” had 
spoken to Boa Keo in Siamese, asking 
her what she was named. Boa Keo had 
answered the questions in a breathless 
whisper. The foreign lady had said that 
Boa Keo, which means “green lily,” was 
a beautiful name. 

One day when it was time for the 
chugging automobile to snort its way 
past her father’s house, Boa Keo was not 
out to watch for it. She sat huddled in 
a corner underneath the house, unhappy 
and forgotten. Up above her there were 
voices soft and sweet, harsh and sharp, 
pleading, scolding, worried voices. Boa 
Keo wished that they would be quiet, 
but whenever there was a sudden si- 
lence she found that she missed them. 
Her mother was very ill, and for several 
days had not been able to be about her 
household tasks. When Boa Keo asked 
her father what had made her mother 
ill, he only suggested that a bad spirit 
might be troubling the household. 

The village doctor, who was not really 
a doctor at all, had come; the young 
priest from the village temple was there 
in his faded yellow robe and the house 
was crowded with relatives and neigh- 
bors, all there to offer advice and reme- 
dies. The two grandmothers were in 
authority. And still the mother could not 
rise from her thin mattress on the floor 
or do anything but groan with pain. She 
would surely die, the neighbors whis- 
pered, if she did not try their remedies. 

Suddenly Boa Keo heard the chugging 
of the rote Fort. Impulsively she ran out 
and motioned for it to stop and then, 
almost too frightened by her own bold- 
ness to know what to say, she told the 
“foreign teachers” in a rush of words 
about her mother. 

Without hesitation the “father teach- 
er” and the “mother teacher” went into 
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the house. Boa Keo followed them, al- 
though she wanted badly to run away 
and hide. At first she wished she had 
done so, for it seemed as if everyone 
was talking at once. The grandmothers 
cried out shrilly at the idea of sending 
Boa Keo’s mother away to a foreign 
hospital. The “father teacher,” how- 
ever, talked to them quietly. And in the 
end Boa Keo was glad that she had not 
run away, for the grandmothers de- 
cided that she should be the one to go 
with her mother to the hospital in Lam- 
pang to see that no harm came to her. 

Many days later, when her mother 
was almost well, Boa Keo sat on the 
cement floor of the mission hospital in 
Lampang, with her feet tucked up under 
her red cotton skirt. She was busily en- 
gaged in making tiny paper flowers. 
About her were scattered gaily colored 
papers, slivers of bamboo, and a bowl 
of the sticky rice of which the people 
of northern Siam are so fond. She at- 
tached the finished flowers to the bam- 
boo slivers, and they in turn were 
thrust into a stick of sugar cane to re- 
semble branches on a tree. Then Boa 
Keo thrust a Siamese satang (a penny 
with a hole in the center) on to each 
branch and secured it there by pushing 
a little ball of the sticky rice on to the 
end of the bamboo sliver. The stick of 
sugar cane, which was the tree trunk, 
was fastened to a base, and the penny 
tree was completed. Boa Keo had often 
made just such a tree to carry in a tem- 
ple procession, but somehow this was 
different. It had been her very own idea. 

The “mother teacher” came in to say 
goodbye. Boa Keo approached her shy- 
ly, bearing the penny tree in her hands. 

How lovely, Boa Keo! Did your own 
fingers make this?” asked the missionary. 

“It’s a penny tree, mother teacher. 
I want you to send it to the ‘outside 
country,’ to America for me.” 

“To America?” echoed the American 
woman wonderingly. 

“Yes, please, mother teacher. The 
American children sent pennies here to 
help to make my mother well, and I 
want to send my satangs to America to 
help to build hospitals and schools there.” 

“Bless you, Boa Keo,” said the “moth- 
er teacher” softly; “your penny tree will 
carry your love to your far-away friends 
in America.” 

“IT hope it will say to them, ‘Let all 
the children in every land be friends 
together,’” said Boa Keo with a happy 
laugh. 
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Another ALL-STATE EXCLUSIVE [| ALl=STATE 


| STATIONERY COMPAN 


Offered to PRESBYTERIAN LIFE Readers! G= =~ 


SEND NO MONEY E 


Order these unique All-State “Built-For-A-Lifetime”’ Values 


nem FREE ror TO DAYS 


STEEL SAFE No. 2906 


The ideal all-purpose safe, designed for maximum protection in minimum 
space. A regular bank vault at hand whenever you need it. Perfect for safe- 
guarding stamps, cash, valuable office equipment, and confidential records 
against pilferage. It’s a practical ‘‘desk-high” unit that is a companion piece 
to any standard desk. 


STURDY COMBINATION LOCK— e@ Overall size: 30%” high, 14%” 

Yale 3 wheel screw wedge combi- wide, 28%” deep. 

nation lock with 3 interlocking bolts. @ Ruggedly constructed of HEAVY 

Only YOU know the combination. GAUGE STEEL electrically welded 

throughout. 

TWO SAFETY VAULT BOXES under @ Available in Olive Green or Cole 

extra lock and key. Gray baked enamel finish. +58°° 
ONLY 


The “AUDITORS” File No. 478 


A unique ALL-IN-ONE cabinet that offers complete facilities for every filing- 
and-storage requirement. An amazing time-and-space saver. 


ROOMY SAFE COMPARTMENT @ Remove the partition from an in- 

with sturdy combination lock. dex file and use it as a CAN- 

TWO LETTER SIZE FILES on ball- CELLED CHECK FILE. 

bearing rollers. THREE ADJUSTABLE STORAGE 

TWO DOUBLE INDEX FILES COMPARTMENTS under lock 

with a capacity for 6400 3 x 5 and key. rl 

or 4 x 6 index cards. Overall size: 37%” high, 302” _ 
wide, 17%” deep. 
Rugged HEAVY GAUGE STEEL 
construction—electrically welded 
throughout. REPS 
Available in Cole Gray baked aS eee 


enamel finish. } Ee -~ 


ONLY +67” 


Ideal for use in the OFFICE 
SCHOOL e CHURCH e HOME e MANSE rs 
SEMINARY e HOSPITAL e INSTITUTION 


oe ee ee «=OCMAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! « om | ONLY YOU CAN OPEN THIS 


ALL STATE STATIONERY CO., Dept. L Please Print, Typewrite, SECURITY BOX No. C1505 
22 Jones Street, New York 14, N. Y. or Rubber Stamp Clearly 
Please ship the following on 10 Days FREE Trial: 


No. 2906 STEEL SAFE with combination lock and two steel safety vaults under lock and 
key at $58.50 each. O Green O Gray 
No. 478 “Auditor's” File with combination lock safe and storage compartments under 
lock and key at $67.50 each. 

..No, 478-PL Same as No. 478, but with plunger-type lock which automatically locks all 
drawers at $75.00 each. 
No. C1505 Security Box at $14.95 each 

. Sets of finest quality Indexes at $1.55 per set 
Fine letter size Manila Folders at $2.25 per 100 


As secure as a bank vault. Has sturdy combi. 
nation lock and brass handles. Extra-heavy 
Be duet endeneewan furniture steel, electrically welded throughout. 

16” x 12” x 7%”. Cole Gray crinkle finish. 
Ordered by ... Serer ne Position or Title. . . 95 
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